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The Research Center of the Cl?.ild Welfare League of 
America recently completed a*follo>rap study of 125 
adoptions of tlack childr.en ^y white parents. This 
research, iri.tiated in 197^, was conce;>ned with the 
outcome of these adoptions, with special attention 
%o the well-teing of the child and his awareness of 
&s racial heritage. ' The study foaused on-^children 
" least 6 years old at followiip and who 

f 1^ li^en in their adoptive homes for -3 years or long 
^-"Itae.^^^^Tle children were- In fact close to 9 years of ^ 
^^'eyon;the average, and had heen in their adoptive 
^homfes over ? 'years. * " . i 

„ staff of the^Childreu's Bureau of, the Office of 
ChilVi Development, whicl^ funded the research, ex- 
^re*s%ed interest not only in the outcome of trams- 
racial adoptions hut in the experience of adoptive 
^ parents with social agencies. The passage of time 
since placement in the* cases included in^tlhie follaw- 
up, essential to, any estimate of outcome, made these 
cases highly inappropriate for exploration of parent 
work^ interaction. Even if the parents* memories 
were accurate, and 'that is a very tig ''if," it^would 
not have heen possihle to ohtain parallel data^om 
. their workers. yTurthermore, since considerable 
, change in adoption practice ^is Relieved to have!> 
occurred over the years, such information as might 
he obtained ahout t?ie agency experience of these 
parents would he of- historic rather than current 
interest. . * * • \ 

It was decided,' therefore, tc study ,the agency 
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experience* of fegnilies^in the course of add^ting. 
The views of the prospective ado|)tive parents and of 
their social worl^ers were to he' soughi: as soon as 
♦ practicable after a child had he*en placed^with them 
for adoption and at the comaletion of the adoption. 
To keep the logistic problems within hounds^ this 
substudy of current transracial adoptions was to be 
coKducte'd in the same coimiunities where^^the main , 
study was being carried, out , and the same.^research 
^interviewers — locally recruited experienced social ^ 
workers — were to conduct the interviews for both 
studies • Because by 1972 adoptive placements of 
black children with white parents had become rela-- 
tively uncommoQ. in some of the donimurdties selected 
for the fpllowup, the substu(^a^as confined to four ' 
of the seven areas. Although the time foy accumu- " 
iating the study group was extended from 6 months to 
nearly a year /only 38 cases were identified by the^ 
participating agencies in that time. The views of 
these parents and their ^social workers, together with 
informa'tion on the charac'tferistics of the parents^, * 
are preselited in' Part I. \ ' • • . ' 

In addition to the parents an5 -their workers , all 
professional adoption staff in the^ agencies were 
asked to complete, questionnaires designed to elicit 
their attitudes and opinions about transradial adop- 
tion. The intent of tliis^ aspect of the study was to • 
describe the climate of\pinion in the agencies 
where.' the adoptions under study took place. As the 
responses were ^analyzed 5 it r^emed ^to the research , 
staff that they were'of use inHhemselvep irt giving^ 
a picture of the ^atti'tudes of a substantial number ' 
of adopt ichi ^workers on the important issu6 of adop- ^ 
tion of black children by white pa^-ents. The datA ( 
were therefore analyzed in detail and are presentea 
as Part 'II' of this report. 
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The follov.TLp szudy, already published"^, i^idicated 
succesGftil outcomes in aTooui: the same proportion of 
cases as have been foimd ^n other adoption follow- 
ups, whether of ^normal white inf^-r^ts, older children, 
or children adopted transracially. Relatively little 
evidence was elicited of Droblem^s of confusion or 
denial of racial backgro^ond in the children studied, 
mos^ of whom .were preadolescent . ^Success from the 
vantage. points of child, pkrent, teacher and research 
interviewer showed\only m4?dest relation to any of th^ 
predictive factors examined. 

The parents in the study of current transraoial 
adoptions reported in Part I were similar ii^i many 
respects 'to those in the foiLloTOp study who had adop- 
ted several years earlier. Their most conspicuous 
difference was that they were considerably youngqr 
at the time of the adoptive p'^lacement, and the chil- 
dren placed with them were also younger. Although 
they expressed general satisfaction with their ex- 
perie.nce v/ith the^ adoption agencies, they cited a 
number of problems with respect to policies, proce-'' 
dur^s and attitudes* These should provide useful • 
leads for agencies interested in making their adop- 
tion practice as constructive an experience as pos- 
sible for' prospective adoptive parents. Similarly, ♦ 
the convergences and divergences of parenj: and worker 
p^ception of their interaction during the preplace- 
ment study and postplacement period suggest desirable 
practice^ mojiifi cations . 

The general response of the social workers presented 
in Part. II indicates a recognition ^f somewhat great- 
er risk in trarwa^racial adoptions. However, the work- 
ers ^tended to see little diffei^ence in the charac- 

_^ ' ■ 

1. Lucille J. Grow and^ Deborah .Chapiro, Black Children ^ 

V/hite Parents . Hew York, Child Welfare League of 
. America, 197^. ' " .1 




teristics of families appropriate to adopt inracially 
and transracially or in the matters to "be considerec^ 
in preparing adoptive parents for their parental role. 
Variations in opinion with training, experience and 
political-social* attitudes may "be relevant to staff 
development and tp supervision of staff undertaking 
transraciai adoptive placements. 

The follovmp study and the current study w^re de- 
signed "by the League's Research Director in* consul- 
tation with research staff. Lucille J, Grow, the 
stu^ ,di!rector , was responsible for implementation 
of ffie design^ She shared with Deborah Shapiro the 
analysis and presentation of findings of the follow- 
up. Responsibility for analysis and reportiijg of^ 
the cui'renl^ study was divided, with Dr. "Grow focus- 
ing on the parent-social W02?ker material presented 
as Part I, and Dr.'Shapi]^o concentrating on the ^ 
social, worker attitude survey, which appears as 
Part II • As researcli assistant, Eva Russo carried 
the detail work of data processing. Karen^ Brown 
and Anne, Moore facilitated the "research "by handling 
the extensive correspondence involved in 'the field 
operation as well as typing the report. J 

V/e should like to thank th6 agencies that furnished 
cases for the study, 'their staff who particip^-ted, 
and the research staff who interviewed the fajnilies. 
Following are the agencies and tine interviewers for 
families v/ho adopted in each of the four'^reas. 

Boston Area 

Boston Children's Service Association 
Commonwealth of Massacliusetts, Department "of 
i^iblic Welfare • 
Elizabeth Johnson ^ j 
I^chael Meleedy 
Louise Saltus " * 
Nancy Woodfork . ^ 
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Los Angeles Area 

County of Los Angeles, Department of Adoptions 
Ethel Branham ^ 
Marilyn Horn ^ 

Minneapolis -St. Paul Area 

Children '^s Home Society of Minnesota « 
Hennepin County Welfare Department 
Lutheran Social Service of Minnesota 
Social Services Division, County Welfare Department, 
City of St. Paul and County of Ramsey 
Sandra Alt erg ^ 
Nicky Bredeson 

Judy Karon '"^ 

, Seattle Area 

Catholic Children's Services ^ "-^ 
Medina Children's Service 
Margaret Daug^hters 
Connie Hansen 
Bernadette Smetka ^ 
Martha Steinmetz 

On behalf ^of the .Child Welfare ^e^guq of America; and 
of readers vho find this report of use, we express 
appreciation also to the families and individual* 
social workers who contributed the data ailj^ to the 
Children's ^Bureau in the Of fice of Child Development, 
which made the research possible. 
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PART I. PAREOT -WORKER Vm/3 ON TliANSRACIAL ADOMION 



1. Introduction 

lliis study of white families with whom tlack children 
were placed for adaption in 1972-73 was conducted 
Gimultaneously with a larger followup study of chil- 
dren adopted transracially several years earlier. 
The principal purpose was to ex3&Mne the experience / 
of adoptive parents with socia-l agencies fromr the 
point of view of the parents and the agency /workers. 
A secondary purpose was to^compai\e the obaracteris- 
tics of more recent transracial adopters with those 
of families who had adopted transracially in the past. 

The families who participated ^in this study were 
adopting children thj^ough social agencies in Boston, 
Lo:; Ai^^elec, 2Iinneapolis-St . Paul and Seattle — agencies 
that 'had also participated in^the larger ^ study. The 

'familiec were to be interviewed and information v/as 
to be obtained f^i'om their social workers shortly after 
the children were placed SNi again' after thQ adoption 
v;as made final, or the child >ra,s returned to the 

""ageiiicy, or, if neither of these had occurred, approx- 
imately a year after the placement. To gain some 
sense of the attitudes abo^:t transracial adoption 
prevalent in. .the agencies where these adoptions took 
place, all professional adoption staff were asked to 
complete a questionnaire. Their responses are presented 
in J'arJ; IT of this monograph^ 

^ecr^iitment of, social agencies to erJList the family^ s 
cooperation in participating i'n this study <^)mmenced 
in the early summer of 1972. Communication with the 



agencies .in the seven areas in which the larger study 
\kiz being conducted indicated' that in-^ these areas, 
which had pioneered in this type pf transracial adop- 
tion^ the^volum^ of such placements had 'begun to de- 
crease considerably. The four ^re.as selected for the 
Gubctudy had -experienced lees decrease than the oth-ers, 
and seemed likely to yield 50 or 60 fajnilies over a 
6-month period. During the approximately 12 months, 
however,' only nine of me 15 adoption agencies in 
these four, cities reported any trar^sracial adoptions/ 
and they were able to furnish us with the names and 
addre^bes of only 38 fajnilies — iMinneapolis-St . Paul, 19; 
Seattle, nine; Boston, seven; and Los Angeles, three. 

Using a semistructured intervi^ schedule, the re- ' 
search interviev/ers who had staffed the main study . 
•interviewed each of tlie couples in their home. The 
interviews, averaging about 2 hours, covered such 
areas as the general living situation and socio- 
economic characteristics of the family, their contact 
with family and friends^ their preparation - for and 
experience to date with the adoption, and their ex- 
-^perience with the social agency in reference to the. 
adoption.^ At the close of the interview each parent 
also completed a questionnaire directed mainly to 
obtaining further information on the views of the 
parents about" their.- experience with the soci^al agency. 

In the second parent interview, averaging about 1^ 
hours, inquiry was made into changes that had occurred 
"between the two interviews, the socio]g>olii:ical opin- 
ions of the neighbors and the adoptive parents ^ and • 
the family* s further experience with the social agency. 
At the end of the interview the parents wer^ again 
asked to complete individual questionnaires designed 
chiefly to elicit their attitudes ^on racial issues. 



At the end of each interview with the parents, the 
research interviewer completed a schedule giving her 
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or his assessment of them. The fajnily^s social work- 
er also was asked to complete a schedule that con- 
tained questions similar to those covered either^ in 
the parental ii^terviev or the parent questionnaire, 
and that also explored the factors in the worker's 
decision to make the adoptive placement* 

Thirty-eight couples participated in the first joint 
interviews (Time 1) and each parent completed the - 
parent questionnaire* Social worker questionnaires 
were also- completed on each case. At Time 2 all of 
the families were re-intervi^wed except two who had 
' moved to points so* distant that it was not feasible 
. to reach them even hy telephone, and one family who 
refused for unspecified reasons. Of the -35 families 
reached, one couplgjiiaii-^2i^^ and a second couple 
had separated; with the mother j^ifrone instance, and 
the father, in the other, caring for the adopted 
child* ^Thus, 3h mothers and 3^ father § participated • 
in the interviews and completed the questionnaire. 
Social workers' questionnaires were also received on 
3^ fajnilies. Of the 35 interviews, 10 took place 
less than 9 months after the fajnily was. fir,st seen, 
21 occurred between 9 months and a year after the 
first interviews, and the remaining four families * 
were re-intez*viewed more than a 'year later* 

At the time of the second interview, the adoptions 
had been completed on 25 of the 35 children. The 
/time from adoptive placement to legal completion "of * 
J tke adoption ranged from 5| months to slightly more ^ 
-•than 12 months, with 8.9 months the median. In eight 
other instances postplacement supervision had been 
formally completed and the adoption had been approved 
by the agency, but was awaiting court action. Intone 
case postplacement supe}:vision was incomplete, bufc 
adoption appeared likely- according to the supervis- 
ing social worker. In one case, the child had been 
r£tui?ned to the agency, but for reasons seemingly 
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unrelated to the claild/s^r^-cial "background. ' ^ ' 

' The next section presents-data on the demographic and 
' social characteristics of the adoptive; fanili^^, "cheir 
motivation for the '^adoption, and their 'attitudes on 
racial issues, and concludes vrlth spme compaif-ison with 
families in-the -follovrap. Section 3 is concerned with 
the social workers' perceptions of the adoptive pa- 
rents and the parents!, perceptions of their general 
experience v/ith the agency. 

The Adoptive Fajuilies 

Demographic and Soci^]^ Characteristics 

^ At the tirae the adoptive child wae placed in their 
home, the median age of the mothers was 28.8 years 
and of the fathers, 30.0. In only one case were "both 
parents under 25 years of age and in only three were 
"both 35 or older. ^ 

Three-fo^orths of the parents had heen married at 
least 5 years, vrith 6 yearc the median length o^ time 
the 33 couples had heen married* Nineteen of the 
families had biological ch^ldren^ aTid 11 families -had- 
already adopted another child, us^aally a black chi\d. 
In every instance the child currently heing placed - 
was younger than the biological or other adopted chil- 
dren. 

Twenty-two of the mothers and 29 of the fathers were 
college graduates. Five mothe^c and iH fathers held 
postgraduate xlegrees and fo'dr other' fa*bher3 were at- 
tend!^ graduate school. Only one mother and one 
' * father h^d not completed high school. 

Ten of the mothtirs were employed o it side, the home, all 
but two in profer.Gional t)Ositions. Thirty-one of the^ 
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launerc were in rrofecsional or managerial posi/ions. 
The cbnr.ual farizly Income c; rar^-^cd from wilder .:';0<xr^ 
't'l-xee ;anllie3 over iZ^O^-.O ■ .10 f'a::ulle3): the 
median Income vv-ac .ilf.^^lS. 



.VoG half rhe :.o:.hers ci\Ci fathers were Iro^-.ectant . 
7atholicc comroce'' -1 e ne>:t< J^ar^eo*: deno:iiir.a':ional 
fro;;' — nine mo^hprj and.reven fathers. Zvio families 
were -ewich and ^he re3t-— iilne adhere and 1j fatliers— 
had^no reli^icuf: affiliation. Of those reporting a 
relijiori^ aboat^ two-fiflhc said they attend relicious 
serv-ices infreq-iently or- never. 



the ^.ime oi the cnild's placement the families , 
vrLth orily one exception, consisted of the parents and 
one 'c5r more chil'^lrcn. 7amily si-e ranged from three 
to seven, and the average number of persons in the 
household vras k,l. 



Life Jtyle a nd Attitudes » 

■ f 

The r.edian length 6£ time the families had been living 
in their present neighborhoods when the child entered 
the hom.e \'i<xz 2.6 years. The vast majority (33 famil-- 
ies; described their neighborhoods as predominantly 
or totally white. Only five fa.milies5 all living in 
v/hite neighborhoods, described their neighbors as not 
partic'iaarly friendly, and fo-or families reported 
ha^/ing no social interaction with neighbors,'^ 

At the second inter^/iew (Timl^), when the parentis 
were asked about the^^ social and political views and 
racial attitudes of their neighbors',* I9 of the 33 
. farllies who responded described their neighbors ^s 
fairly liberal, but about the same number believed 
their neighbors had voted fo^^ Ilixon in. the 1972 
presidential election. As to^the racial attitudes 
of .neighbors, two-thirds of the parents felt their" 
neighbors woitLd approve of black families or more 
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black faj^i-lleG r-^.oving into the heightorkood, and of 
school businr to furthe^p integration. 

3even mother c and 12 fathers reported that they were ^ 
noz *^cloee" ^a^anyTreyfoBrs of their extended '"fairly. 
Less than half *.he parentc had relativec who lived 
in the vicira^:7 5 and only 1? molh.erG and 20 fathers 
^ reported seeing their extended fanilies as freq^aent- 
ly as once a uonth. However , 21 mothers and l3 fa- 
thers reported having many close friends and acquain- 
tances, and 2^ of the families visited with friends 
p,t least wee>JLy. ' Thirty-one families had black 
fraends or acquaintances ^ and 25 of the families 
GOciali::ed 'vvith their black friends in each other ^s 

s 

'homes. 

Although few x'amilies participated in any organiza- 
tional activities ooncerned with social change, 28 
of the mothers and 31 of the fathers described them- 
selves as liberal or extremely liberal in their 
political and social \TLevs.* 7rnen, irt the second inter- 
view, we asr.ed the parents which political party they 
favored, about three-fo^urths said they preferred the 
Temocratic or Liberal party., ylith few exceptions the ' 
fajnilies reported havipg voted for McGovern in the 
1972 presidential eleqtion. * Thus, they are considesf- 
ably more liberal than they view their neighbors to 
be. 

We were interested in learning something about the 
behavior these parents would expect from^ their child. 
Each parent, therefore, v/as psked to respond to a 
list of items, indicatir>g the degree of importance 
attached to each. Included yere such items as chil- 
dren's obeying when told to. do something, whether 
•children should defend their rights by fighting* back, 
whether they shotild be free to express disagreement 
with parents or other ad^olts, and the like. An index 
of parciital pcrmLssivencps develoTled for the ^follow- 
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up study used. It has a possible range of scores 
from 8 to 32, with high scores denoting permissive- 
ness. The scores recorded ranged from 1^+ to 2.7 for 
the mothers and ik to 26 for the fauhers, with the 
mothers havir^g a median score of I9.3 and the fathers 
l3o. On the "bac^is of the score categories developed 
for the followjip, six mothers and four fathers ^^th 
scores below 17 vrcre strict or expected 'considerable' 
conformity fr.om their child; 11 mothers and Ip ^^thers 
scoring 17 or Ic, were "moderate;" and .just over half 
the parents~^l mothers and 19 fathers — scoring 19 or 
higher, were permissive; 



Adoption Motivation and'jEreferences . ^ 

luring the first interview the couples were asked why 
they had decided ^0 adopt a child, and why they had 
decided to adopt transracially . For half of the fam- 
ilies the reason for adoption was either infertility 
or fear of another preghancy. Only 11 families men- 
tioned social moti\^tioKS5 such as ranting children 
but not wishing to add^^-p the "population explosion" 
or being concerned^ about children without homes. The 
remaining eight fajnLlies thought of adoption as a 
means of obtairang a cliild of a desired sex or age, 
or to pro\ade com.panioriship for their child. \ 

T'Oiorteen fariLlies had reached the decision to adopt 
'ransracially beca*.Ge they wished to provide a home 
to a needy cidld, or becansc they felt that the addi- 
tion of a black ciiild^^o ^ heir hom.e would benefit the 
entire fa^mily. On the' other hand, there were 12 fajni]^ 
ler; whose decision v/as a matter of "cecond choice"— ' 
that Ls, '^fere v;ere n6 whi^c chilch.-en available, or 
i.hey }iad been acsTired that i:he adopted child x;o*]ld 
not appear too different iYom them. ThQ o^her nine 
families vft'io gave a reason stressed that they Just 
vjTLnterl a child urd for tliem race was^ not im.portant. 



\}'ly -Ive i'ar.!l:er .caid sorneoiia else had Suggected 
•I'a*. i.cy ado;" Lrancraji alJ^A, and i^weach instance • 
% -.0 : cr jor. v;ho r-ade ':::e j:vjOo" lo:. aii a^encyu , 
::oc*al worl:ei^. .wel* c other i^a^J.] ec j?»ad Triends who 
ha^ adorrcd -.rar.craclally, L'r.ually — In To 'Instances-- 
the CO ..pie fcl^ 'Avx They had arrived a'. zI:l decision 
sir.vl* aneo'^.cLy , o.l-\o\u/:^ in 11 cases the vri:e had been 
^hc Jlrst ;:o consider "die rossihll^'y and in one case, 
\l\Q' h'lslar.d. • 



hncn r^TbrLed aoovj '"he racial ethrdc background' 
bi' children they wo'old consider adoptin^^, all but one 
o:' 'lie rOuhers' said they wo.ild have adprted easily an^ 
."viicr J car. ^ndia:., he:d.can-/unerica!i or luerto : icaJT 
c}:lld. an^i all era fo\a^ nothers^said they woiild|have 
readily ado^ -cJ an Orierhal child, ^.he fathers indi- 
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•"dieir- reservations 



vrcre 'cS :ally :v:cr. "'elatively few :iothers or fathers, ' 
ixwever, v;o ^la have fo'u:d it ca^r/ ;:g auopt a child with 
J. no ncorrec tabic ffendicap such as blindness or deafness, 
a child vith rien'.K^^illness in her or his iniriediate 
hach^l^ro^md, a retarded child, or a normal child 8 years 
of are or older. 

In nost Instances in ;;hjch vliere ;;erc o^her children 
*n "1 o f arJ ly v;ho v/ere believed old eno-^h to under- 
svana, 'he parents had prepalred them for the intro- 
duc^'ion of a blach child into tlie home. In nost fam.1- 
■'iCs ^he Idea of adoptin^^ a blach child t^tis reported as 
heir^' anvicipa^ed vrith rdeas^jre. 

v.nen ^:hey firs^ be[;an thinidLr^^ about adoption in c^n- 
.eral, all but ei^ht of the fariulies ha^d in mind the 
ar:e of the chJ Id t-hey wished to adopt. ::even fainllics 
v/a! ' cd ai Infant under 3 nonohs old, and 1? others had 
been thiir^':Lr<: of a b^y under 1 year. OnJLy seven fara- 
iliec i:ad considered adoptir^ a child 3 years old or 
older. ':fhen asked v;hether they had had auy particuJ.ar 
e/:['ec\a* ions abo^jt the racial background of the child. 
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aljnost 'half the families responded in the negative. 

Thirteen other families -sifecif i cally wanted a c^ild . 

of Dlack parents or witft'one black parent,, several 

others spoke of siniply wanting a "Mxed" or ''inter-^ • 

racial" child, and one family had been thinking of 

adopting^ a white child.' 
» 

The childi*en eventually placed .with these families— 19 
girls and I9 boys--were, on the average, younger than 
the parents had had in mind, with 2"^ of them less than 
1 year old, including I8 infants under 3 months. Only 
on^ child was over 3 years at the time of the adoptive 
placement. The median age at placement was 3.5 months. 

/ 

Most of the children (29' had one black parent. In 
•seven instances both p^ents were black, and in two 
the racial backgrbimd of the child ^s biological parents 
was rot known to the fam.ily. Only six of 'the children 
were described by* trieir parents as having medium or 
dark brovm complexions, but 26 children were said to 
have other Negroid characteristics, and ;aost were re- 
ported to be strikingly different in appearance from 
the adaptive parents. Twenty of the families reported 
tha^ the child's appearance had r.rompted comment from 
others, and 25 faTdlies said that ^strangers had stared 
at them .because of the child's looking different fro'- 
^hem. In generral the parents reacted with amusement 
to 'strangers' stares. 



;^eservations About Transracial Adoption 

Once the parents had decided to adopr transraclally, 
did they have any :^eservations about it? Did tliey 
tell their relatives and neipihbors of the plan? If so, 
what were- the reactions? In more than^ two-fif i:hs of 
the famdlic/'both v/ife and husband were concerned 
abo';t their exteiided family's reaction to a transracial 
adopMon, hov/ the neighborhood children would ^reat the 
child, and whether, a black crilld :;o^ald be happy v;ith 
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'-^-^rrecced rccc/vations al5o i; I'ocl'n,' lil\e a nai'err ^ 
arr~^dop*-ed ^iiLId and /Lg an aaopied cr^ild o:' a dli'i'er- 
err race, andr^ooir hov: a I'lack ch'ld wo.Lld fi^ into 
their r'arllvA On"he ot: er :.a.ix.i, a fcv: :rore wivea 
than h'lGhands Wd veze^ :ai\ov.z aoou^ .rhe-rher y^^)iild 
wo^old he happy Ir. ^I'C'-r-'^nic and ahout I'Ov; their ex- 
ren:lcd farily v/o^JLd react thp ''^(-t rh^r :hey were 
^ X aaop^lrc. ^ ^ 

Th.e initial reactions of the extended family to the 
transracial adoption Were Tiixed, out in rioct cases 
the 'bppoc i t Ion of relatives dissipated after the 
placeren: . One set of parents had not shared infonna- 
tion about their child's racial background with tlieir 
family; as they v;anted their relatives to accept the 
c'lild as an Individual, v;ith the racial "background 
only one aspect to be handled in tine. Among the 
other families, the tiiitial reaction of the mother *s 
family was usually more positive than that of the 
father's fami]V? with 2h of the mothers reporting that 
all of their relatives wer^ supportive from the begin- 
ning, in contrast to only l6 of the fathers^ reporti ng 
such a reaction. In those instances in which the ^ 
relatives had not been accepting, most^f the parents, 
and particularly the fathers, felt ^mt this lack of 
support v/ould not have been evident had the child been 
white. Most 'of the parents believed that the attitudes 
^£ their ex1.ended families about the adopt iqn'^iad not 
afieci-ed their own relationship vltjn them.^ IVh^re these 
attitudes did make a difference, it was as likely to 
have positive as negative effects. 

Prior to the child's placement in their home, in every 
Lnstancq. the parents had shared their plans* v/ith some 
or all of their friends, and without exception the 
fi ieiids Jiad been supportive. Tv;o-thirds of the famil- 
ies had .als® talked with neighbors about their plans, 
although 'MijnCi what, fewer the parents ^said that their 
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neighbors' opinions about blaciJa'and about transracial . 
adoption's were important to thjem*. * "While the neighbors 
were usually receptive zo the^idea of the couple's 
adopting transracially „ five faoiilies reported that 
neighbors had questioned it and three other families 
reported opposition ity some of their neighbors. 



Parental Sensiti^vity to Racial' Is'sues in Adopt jfon * 

The adoptive parents differed widely in their know- . 
ledge of the experience of other transracially adopting 
parents. Mn^ families had been or were currently ijem- 
^ Iters of a transracial adoption group, and six other I 
families had attended meetings. Otiaers *had friends 
-who had also adopted transracially, but 13 f^amlies re- 
ported no exposure either to transracial adoption groups 
or to. other families who had adopted children across 
yaciaJ. lines'. . - ^ 

At Time 1 the seven sets of par»ents whose axiopted 
child was at least 2 years 'old at_placement v/ere asked ► 
v/hether their child was aware of-*her or his' black pa- *^ 
rentage. Even though four of these children had know- 
ledge of their adopted status, only one child — the 
oldest youngster placed — had knowledge of his black 
heritage. By Time 2, five of the loyle children wjao 
were by .then 2 years of age or oldep had this infoAia- 
tion.' , * ( 

All but five sets of parents believed that their child 
v/ould eventually encounter difficulties due to racial 
background. Most frequently anticipated— mentioned 
by 17 families — were problems in interpersonal rela- 
tions, including difficulties relating, to peer rela- 
tions, dating and marriage. Fifteen of the families 
expressed concern abo;at the child's possible confusion ' 
about herself or himself as a person— that is, the' 
child *s identity. TKe general problems of prejudice 
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and diccrirj.nat loh were mentioned, by eicht families. 

. V 

r/v'en ;:nou,j]:.::;o.:L of the pai^ei.oj au xcipated t/lia:. thczr 
child vo-al4 enco^or.^er proolenc becauGe of racial back- 
^ro'u.'d, of the 3^ farili^G respondcd|in the negative 
when ashed al I Ilig ' whetlier there vjas anytliihc one 
does: dif fervently In ^earinc a black clilii'fron what one 
docj In rearing a v/hite child. The -.ailliec ^'whb re- 
Gponded ir;;^che aff irrAativc _alluded iiogt rrc^.uently to 
the need ^ o:ripbaGa£e black culture, oo encourage their 
child's identification ;d.th' blacks, and to alert their 
child to^T^cial prejudice and discrimination.. One 
fanily spoke of the need to pevelop special skills and 
a^rgh degree W imependenjce" in their racially mixed 
child; . '^-^ ^ ^ , 

At Time Z seven of the 3"^ families reported that 'they i 
were having more contact with other blacks as a result 
of the transracial adoptio^. In addition, six families 
said ,they had become m6re involved or personally in- • 
vest.^ ixx racial issues, 'and four others felt that tMs 
adoption had increased their awareness qr. understanding^ 
of what racism means. ' , ^ 

rAirin£;,the Tim.e I Interviews each parent was asked to 
'indicate vrhether in today's climate four specific typQs 
of transracial adoptions shovld be enco^lraged or dis- 
couraged. The majority--31 of the mothers and 2j of 
the fathers— wo ^jld encourage the adoption by black and 
by white families of children of mixed black and white 
ancestry » . TJie remaining parents were uns^are. The 
parents 'showed more, opposition toward and also less 
certainty about white families* adopting children with 
two ]jlack parents and aboi^t black families* adopting 
children with two white ptoents. However, 2^ mothers 
and 21 fathers' would enco(^age the former type of 
adoption, and almost as — 22 m.others and 20 fa- 
thers — ^"incjicated a favorable attitude tov/ard the 
^second type^^'The other m.others were equally divided 
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tetwe n those opposed and those unsure about such ' 
adoptions/ with the '.fathers 'lil-Tely to exr^ress them- 
selves a^ unsurS» / ' v ' ' 

\ , . > t 

' ^ > • L \. ^- ' ft- 

Parental Attitudes To\'/ard Blacl<:s " / 

On the^ questionnaire given' the parents at the time of 
'the second interview each parent was asked to check 
agreement or disagreement with a se^ries of statements 
that had "been us^d in the followup study- and in the 
general survey of social wolrker attittdes toward ti;ans 
racial adoption. 

Three statements were intended t6 measure the parents ^ 
attitudes about the necessity for helping their black 
child develop black pride, (See Table 1-1/, 

lable 1-1 



Parental ^-"'esponse on Levelonment of Black Pride 

4 N^omber' Agreeing 

Mothers Fathers 

It is very important for a black 

child to develop pride in*her/ » ^ «- 

his black heritage, * 33 - 32' 

Parents shjfiild make their black 

child awareV of contributions of . ^ . 

such black leaders as Stokely ' 
Carmichael, I^lalcolm X and 

Eldredge Cleaver, 30 33 

Black children adcpLtjd by white ' . * 
families s^ouo-J be helped to 
acquire a feeling o£-id?htity 

with the black GommUrdty.' " P9 30 
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From 29 to 33 of the mothers 


who completed this 




questionnaire agreed with each of these 


statements, 


as 


did 30 -co 33 of the 3I+ 'fathers. 


Thus the responses 


of 


inogt of these parents indicated 


a high 


awareness of 


the 


iribortance of helping the child positively with his 




racial heritage . ^ 








The second set of statements was 


dir,ected toward pa- 




rental attitudes regarding their 


■»^ole i 


n rearing a 




bla^ child.^ (See Table 1-2.) 








Table 1-2"^ 
• ' ^ — 








Parental Role in Rearing a 


Black Child 












, Mothers 


Fathers 






Number Agreeing 




It is essential that white 








families Vho adopt transracially 






have or acquire "blaok friends^ 


22 


20 




A "black child reared "by white 








pajrents is likely to have pro- 








blems in developing a sense of 








identity. , ^ 




18 






Kuniber 


Disagreeing 




1 ''The t'asks that parents have in 








• rearing a black child are no' 








different from those of pajL-ents 








rearing a white child. 


19 ' 


22 




A black child is sufficiently 






• 


prepared for adulthood if given 








love and security by white 








adoptive parents. 


■15 


18 








a. N=33 


V 
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Twenty-two of the mothers and 20 of the_fathers 
agreed vath the statement that it is essential 
that white families who adopt transracially have 
or acquire black friends. In addition, a majority 
of the parents--19 mothers and 22 fathers—indica- 
ted a consciousness of a difference 'between traiis- 
racial adoption and inracial adoption by disagree- 
ing with the statement that the tasks of parents 
in rearing a black child are no different from 
those of parents rearing a white child. There 
was far less consensus on the other two statements, 
particularly ajnong the mothers. • Fifteen mothers 
and 18 fathers disagreed wit^i the statement that 
a black child is sufficiently prepared for child- 
hood if given love and security by white adoptive 
parents. Fourlieen mothers and I8 fathers agreed 
that a black child reared by white parents is 
likely to have problems in developing ^sense of 
identity. It is likely that these four statements^ 
and particularly the last two, reflect some of the 
ambiguities that confront parents in rearing a 
child of a different race, ambjigiiities probably 
intensified by societal attitudes. 

Fourteen statements dealt with the parent's 
political-social attitudes. The responses in- 
dicate that the majority of the parents have a 
relatively high degree of political and social 
consciousness. (See Table 1-3.) 
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Table 1-3 



Parents' Political-Social Attitudes 



^K)vr government isn^t doing as 

much as it can to provide oppor- 
^ ^unities for minority groups. 

Blacrz-s arc not to "blame for the 
fact^ that so many of them are 
poor . 

Viliite students- should take 
courses in hlack history and 
black culture. 



'Many of the "black groups today 
are pushing for too much change " 
' too quickly. 

Today's blacks should take heart 
from our immigrant groups who got 
ahead by working hard and by sav- 
ing. - 

^xMost of the complaints -today 
about racial Inequality are not 
justified by the facts. 

poor white youth v/ill have 
as much trouble getting ahead 
as will a poor black youth. 



iMothers Father s> 
Number Agreeing 

2^ 25 



26 



29 



33 28 ^ 

Number Disagreeing 



31 



278 



30 



32 



25 



30 



28 
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Tatle 1-3 continued 

Mothers Fathers 
Number Disagreeing 

•^here is far too much emphasis 
today on racial equality. ' 31*^ 31 

Most of today's tlack leaders 

are "pushy" and over demanding. 32 * 31 

•^America has always heen a land 
of opportunity for those who 

really want to get ahead. 26 22 

■^he' reason so many hlacks exe 
on welfare is hecause they do / 
not know how to manage their 

lives properly. ^ 29 29 

^ur administration is doing a 
great deal to equalize oppor- 
tunities for all races. ^ 53 28 



Racism does not affect my 
life very much* 



20 ^ 25 



^Blacks and other minority 

groups expect too great a a:^^^^ 
change in too short a time. , 3^ ^ 32 



a, 'W=32 
t. N=33 

* Items, used in index of "tlack pride" in^Part II, 
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Comparisons With Families in the ^^ollovup Study 

Although these families were in general much like 
the faraiJaes in the foUovup study, there were differ- 
ences. Some of the differences seem worth noting, 
though small enough to have occurred hy chance ^n 
samples of this size. Some that are large enough to 
he statistically significant may he hecause respond- 
ents in this study were reporting current or recent 
perceptions, while respondents in the.foUovup were 
askeci to recall attitudes and perceptions they held 
several years earlier. 

On the average, the 33 sets of par,entS; we're^ younger 
at the time of the child^s placemewt';_,;havir^,-me4ian 
ages of ^8.8 years and 30*0 Yeexs'^^:\t'h^;x^tXi^^s and 
the fathers, respectively, versus^^^^:a^y'56'.^>^ 
the mothers and the fathers in the 
Rroportionately fewer had hiological cnild3rianr-50% 
' versus 70% — a difference possibly accounted f or "^oy 
their younger age. Although, fairly equal proportions* 
of the families in the two studies had' other adopted 
children^ of those who had, a much larger proportion 
of the parents, in the current study had adopted -other 
chindren who were also hlack — 82^^ versus 57^-. 

Although the education and occupational background^ 
of the parents were fairly comparable, a smaller pro- 
portion of the mothers in the cuirent study were 
Employed outside the home — 26^ versus ^0%. This and 
their younger age undoubtedly account for their lower 
median family income--$12,8l3 versus $15j700. 

Proportionately fewer of the families had a religious 
affiliation. Proportionately fewer had relatives 
living in the area, but more of both the mothers and 
fathers reported having close affections! ties with 
their relatives. Although there was no difference 
between the fathers in the two studies, thesis younger 
mothers tended to see their relatives less frequently, 
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with only half of them reporting contact with relatives 
at least" once a ir.onth, versus two-thirds of the no*thers 
in the follovup study. On the other hand, the families 
in the current study led more active social lives, as 
indicated by the fi-eauency of er.tertairj.ng or -^vdsiting 
friends . 

The majority of families in "both studies lived in pre- 
dominantly nr totally white neighborhoods , hut a larger 
propor-ion of these yo'^r^er families viewed their neigh- 
bors as liberal J as approving of more black families 
moving into their neighborhoods, and particularly of 
busing black children into the neighborhood. 

Proportionately more of the parents in the current 
study described themselves as voting a Democratic or 
Liberal ticket, and more of these fathers described 
themselves as liberal in their political and social 
views. This m.ore rliberal stance was evident in the 
parents' response to statements on the questioroiaire 
dealing with attitudes nn race-related political and 
social ^issues . On all but one of the statem.ents the 
responses of the parents in the current adoption study 
showed greater awareness of political* and social prob- 
lems, and some of the differences were statistically 
significant. 

These parents may have had an earlier expos'jire to 
racist attitudes- and discriminatory* practices than 
was the case for parents in the foUowup study. This 
is suggested by the fact that 82$ of the families in 
the Current study reported having had black friends or 
acquainiances prior to this adoption, as compared with 
only^53^ of the families who had adopted elrlier. 

In view of ^the leported decrease in need for adoptive 
homes for infants and the corresponding need for homes 
for older children, it was s^urprisir^ to find that 
three-fourths ^7^^; of the children in the curr-ent 
adoption study were under 1 year of age at placement. 
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in contrast to only ^3"^^ of the children in the followup 
study. Tne nedian age at nlacerient for children in the 
CwLrrent ctu^' ^^ra^z S-x r.onth^, in con^i^-act zo 13. >^ r.onrhs 
for 'he children in the follovrip ctudy. The e:cr:lar^tion 
r,ay lie in the lover a£;e of the parents and ^n the fact 
that: proportionately r.ore far-Lliec in the c'-:r;rent ctudy 
preferred an infant 'jnder 1 year of are — "3" versus l?-^;* 

The families in *he Cerent st ,.d;.' r.cre often reported 
their reason for considerirr adoption as infertility 
or fear of cecori.r^ pregn-ant 50" versus 3"' ? 2,nd 
sigrjLf leant ly r.ore^ often recogr-Lzed adoptir^ transracially 
as a "second choice/* Tnirty-twc percent wo'-J.d h^ve pre- 
ferred a /AT.ite child were one 'available , in contrast to 
±2'^. of the farilies in the follovap study. Tr.e fanLlies 
in the Cerent study had also had r.ore e:<pos"ure to others 
who had adopted transracially, with 3^" cf those report- 
ing that they had friends or acquaintances who had so 
adopted, in contrast to l^" uf the faru-lies in the 
follcv-:p study, a difference also statistically sigri- 
f icant . 

Cn those itirr.s dealing \z.zr. the ru.nd of attxical chdld 
the parents wotu-d have considered adopti^rlg, nc particu- 
lar difference vas found in the responses of the mothers 
in the tvo studies. However, a significantly srr^ller 
proportion of the fathers in the current adoption study, 
as conpared A-ith the fathers in the follovrap study — 5'^- 
versus 32i — wt^'^d have consicJered a norr^ child : years 
of age or older. 

*With one exception, the parents in the two studies were ^ 

fai-r'iy sf lictr m the reservations they had about adop- 

tir^ transracially, . A higher proportion of the parents 
in ^-he c*urre! - adoption s*udy had reservations about 
whether a blach child wo'iLd be hapry in their hor.e, 
The difference between the two groups of :;others on 
t'^is Cc'' vers*;s was .statistically sigrificant. 

The explanation n::ay be that these are still new ador- 
tive rarer:" s, The parents in t::e follower riay have 
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forgotten such concerBi'brior to adoption. The differ- 
ence in length of ex^rierK^e r:ay also account for the 
sonewhao larger proportion of the c^urrent adopters 
anticipating that their chdld wo^old enco^anter problems 
due to racial background-- 3?% of the c^rent adopters, 
in contrast to in the follovrap study. Cn the other 
hand, since the cjjrrent adopters indicated a iiigher 
degree of political-social consciousness, their greater 
pessinisri.niay reflect more awareness of potential proo-, 
lem.s . 

/The one other r.easure on which the parents in the two 
v^oups were different was in their expectation regard- 
ing their child's conformity in behavior. Fewer moth- 
ers and significantly fewer fathers in the current 
study were categorized as strict. 



3. The Social Agency and the Adoptive Applicant 

With four exceptions the study child was placed with 
the fainily by the agency to which they had first ap- 
plied. One farlly had'been- transferred from another 
agency that te2rmin^ted its adoption ser^tice. Three 
families were rejected by the first agency, one because 
of a religious requirement, one because of agency policy 
regarding the minimal. tim.e a couple had to be married 
and proof of ir^f ertility, and a third for reasons^ un- 
knowTi. The length of tim.e between application to the 
agency r^>ir^ the placVanent and placem.ent of the child 
in the hcjne rariged' from lees than 1 month for one fam- 
ily to over 2 years for anr)ther family. Of the 37 place- 
ments for whJ-ch we have information, five were made v.dthin 
6 months after application, 12 were made between 6 and 12 
:i.ovyr.z la''-er,^ and the remaining* 13 occurred a year or 
]f:ore after the family had applied. The median time v/as 
9.6 months. 

This jection describe^ the social workers who represented 
t*he ageiiCy to the adoptive applicants, their perceptions 
of the applicants, and the nat'ure of the prepiacement 
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and the postplacement contacts as viewed by applicant 
and worker. 



Information about the social workers and their views 
was obtained through two questionnaires. One was 
sent to the worker with major responsibility for the 
preplacement study as soon as the agency notified us 
of a child's placement with the family. Thirty-seven 
of the 38 questionnaires were returned. When we were 
notified that the adoption had been completed or the 
child returned to the agency, or approximately a year 
after the child's placement in the ^home, a second • 
quesiiionnaire was sent to the social worker with re- 
sponsibility for the fajnily during the postplacement 
period. These questionnaires were returned on 3^ of 
the 35 families interviewed at Time 2, 



Cheir act eristics of the Social Workers 

The fajnily's social worker was usually a white woman 
who was or had been married. Half the families had 
workers between the ages of 25 and U5. Only one fam- 
ily had a social worker under 25 i'*ears of age and 
eight, a worker 55 years of age oi;^ older. The worker 
usually had a master's degree in social work, and, if, 
not^, in. mpst instances was taking or had taken some 
graduate fsociaHi v;ork courses. Usually the worker was 
classifies as a caseworker, altHough a case aide was 
assiigne^ to one faimily and supervisors were assigned 
to stM^'TTSKamlies. ■ ^ 

The f2::nily'c worker usually had had concideralDle social 
work experience. Only two families had social workers 
with lees than 3 years' experience, and 22 families 
had workers with 10 years or more of social work ex- 
perience. Th^ worker had been making adoptive place- 
ments for anywhere from 1 to more than 10 years, and 
20 families- had social workers with a minimum of 5 
years of adoption experience. T-wenty-four families 
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had workers with coAsideratle experience in placing 
tlack children in white homes, having arranged at 
least six such transracial adoptive placements, "but 
in two instances the family's worker had had no such* 
experience. 



The Social Workers' Perceptions of the Adoptive Families 

The worker was asked to designate each item on a list of 
15 items that was a factor in the decision to place this 
particular child with these parents. This section of 
the questionnaire was completed on 35 families. 
(See Tatle l-^l.) 

The factors mqst frequently checked were, in descending 
order, the family's positive motivation for transracisa 
adoption, their atility to allow a child to accept her 
or his racial identity, and their sincere desire to 
give a child a home. The factors least frequently V 
checked as being of importance were that no white 
child was avai],ah3.e for the fajnily, that the child was 
exceptionally good-natured and appealing, and that the 
child's parental background was above average or superior. 
The family's inabil!|by to adopt inracially because of 
their age or other characteristics was not checked at all. 

xne workers were al-sp asked to indicate the three most 
important items in each decision. What the family, 
rather than the ohild, had to offer was the predominant 
factor in the priority they gave to the various items. 
In 11 instances the family's positive motivation for 
transracial adaption was ranked as the most impdrtant 
factor in the social worker *s decision. Another motiva- 
tional aspect— the family's sincere desire to give a 
child a home— vra.s ranked as most important in decisions 
to place the children in six of the families. The three 
other factors checked as the primary reason for making ' 
the placement in at least three families were concerned 
more directly with family strengths: the family's' 
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Factors Mentioned "by Social Workers as Important 
in Adoptive Home Placement Decision 
N=35 



^ Priority Not 
Total l§t 2nd 3rd ' Priority 



"Positive motivation regarding 

transracial adoption 
Ability to allow a child to 

accept her/his racia2 identity 
Family* s sincere desire to give 

a child a home 
Superior ability to provide a 

healthy, emotional climate 
Highly stable "and mature family 

Special strengths of this famj.ly^ 

for risk taking 
Family *s conviction that racial 

differences are of little 

importance 
Family's ability to withstand 

'possible community criticism 
Family's positive relationship 

with blacks 
High intellectual potential 

of child 

Family's high level of tolerance 

for frustration 
Above -average or superior parental 

background of child 
Except iona.1-ly good-natured and 

appealing child^ 
No white child available for family 
Not eligible for adoption in- 

racially because of age or other 

characteristics ♦ 
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superior ability to provide a healthy emotional 
climate, cited in five families; the parents' 
health and maturity, in four families; ^nd the 
family *s ability to allow a child to accept her 
or hi6 racial identity^ noted in three cases. 

From the workers* viewpoints, how do these 
families stand in relation to white adoptive 
families who have adopted inracially? To answer 
this question the workers were given a list of 
20 items considered to have soke relevance in 
determining a family's eligibility, and asked 
to check on each item whether the particular . 
fainily was "superior to other fainilies," "about 
the same," or "somewhat below other families" 
with whom they had recently placed white chil- 
dren« The items dealt with the families* socio- 
economic status, social interaction, personal 
adjustment, attitudinal factors relevant to 
this adoption, ability or capacity to function 
in a parenting role, and interaction with the 
social agency* A score of 3 was given for a 
rating of "superior," 2 for a rating of "the 
same" as other families, and 1 for a rating of 
"below." Thus a score of 2.0 would signify 
that a family was about the same as others 
with whom white children had been placed. A 
mean score was obtained for*each of the six 
major areas xovered. 
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Table 1-5 
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SociaJ. Workers* Coinpafrisons of Current Adoptive Families 
, With V.^iite Famlies Adopting l!nracially 
N=37 ^ 

Families' Rating as Compared 
With Ot:-,sjr Fcmiaies 
Score Supefior Same Belov N.R« 



Socioeonnomic Status ' 2,22 

Income, occupation, education, 
housing 

Standing of family in coimuunity 

Social Interaction ^ 2«22 

Relationship to ejct ended family 
Contact with minority group 
members 

Relation^'pip to neighbors 
Depth and extent of friendsHips 

Personal A'djustment 2.^9 
Quality of marital relatipnship 
Emotional uialurit'y 
Current life adjustment 

* Ability to cope, with problems, 
frustrations and disappointments 

Attitudinal Factors 2.^9 
iMotivation for adopting 
Attitude toward unmarried ^jarcnLs 
Attitude toward cnndren born, out 
of wedlock 
Degree of social concern 
. Ease of handling with child fact of 
adoptive status 

Parental Hole 2.66 
> Capacity to love child for her 
or his own sake 
Ability to let a chilJ develop in • 
own way and at own pace 
Degree of sensitivity, understanding, 

tolerance for children's dif ficiolties 
Potential for care, guidance and 
protection of c^hildren 



Interaction With Social- Agency 
Ability to work successfully with 
agency 
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As may be seen from Table 1-5, these 'families compared 
favorably with fajnilies recently a^pting white chil- 
dren. Only on items concerned with the fajnily^s Fiocio- 
economic status, their social Inte^raction, and their 
interaction with the social agency were more than one 
family ra^ed as below average. Even ±rx these instances 
more faihilies were rated superjK?r than were rated be- « 
low average. Indeed, on several items within these 
areas more families were rated as superior than as 
average or bolow. 

Even on socioeconomic status and ^cial interaction, 
the two areas on which the families as a^group scored ' 
lowest, the mean score of 2.22 indicates that they 
were rated somewhat above average/ Their ability to 
wol'k successfully with trie agency— that is^ their inter- 
action with the social agency— received the^next lowest 
score— 2.35* The parents' attitudes and thklr persoml 
adjustment 'received scores of Z*''^9. The pai-ents were 
rated highest on their capgicity for parenting^ where 
uheir mean score of 2,66 indicates that the^ social 
workers ccni^idered these fajnilies to be generally well 
above fajgiilies with whom they had placed white chil- 
dren. 

At Time 1 the social worker was asked to estimate how 
long it would take until the parents felt "that the 
chi]^ was their own child. Most of the parents were 
expects to feel that way within a month of placement. 
The workers believed ik mothers and l6 fathers .had 
this feeling immediately at placement, and that l8 
other mothers and l6 othe^ fathers_^had it within the 
first month. Of the remaining 10 parents, seven were 
expected to feel that the adopjfeve child was their own 
within the first 6. months^ and^the remaining three 
wi^in a year following placement. 

In three areas data ^e available' from the social 
worker comparable with that presented in Section 2 on 
the parents— motivation for adoption^ types of chil- 
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dren who would be acceptable, and 'the family's rating 
on strictness-permissiveness. 

JIhe parent auectionnaire contained a list of possible 
^reasons -for desiring ^to adopt transracially and each 
parent was asked to check her orchis main reason. The 
social worker ^s questionnaire contained a similar 
question and an identical list of reasons this family 
wanted t6 adopt .transracially . Half iftie reasons could 
be considered social motivati^, e.g., to provide a 
home for- a 'child nobody seemed to want, the desire to 
.share love and understanding with a 6hild in need of 
n^arture and care; the others tended to denote personal 
motivation, e.g., dfesire to have a larger "family, the 
fact tliat there were no white children available. 

Considerable disagreement both between parent^and 
between parents and social workers was fouhd dn the . 
specific items, and this was also the .case when the 
items were categorized into the broad groupings of 
'Social and personal motivatioji. ' Of particular interest 
, was the finding that \^.en the reasons given by the 
family and social worker differed, the family^s ex- 
pressed reason for desiring to adogt^ was to fulfill 
personal needs, whereas the sbcial worker tended to 
- ascribe a social motivation. 

Sometimes social workers have been ^Yiticized as being 
too selective about the children they will consider 
for a prospective adoptive family. It has been said 
that many families might be open to atypical waiting/ 
children v;ere the possibility pursued with them, 
vrhether this v/as true of the social woricers in this 
study, whether the worker's sole concern was finding 
homes for waiting black children, or whether the- 
workers were correct in their judgments .that these _ 
parents might not be appropriate for some types of 
waiting children, cannot be determined from our data. 
However, it is clear that in many instances the social 
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vrorkers saw the families as appropriate for a narrower 
range of atypical children than the parents would have' 
considered. 

As indicated in Cection I, the parents were asked" 
about the racial and ethnic background of the children 
they would have adopted*, and were alco asked about 
their willingness to adopt other types of "waiting" 
children. The social workers were asked to Specify 
which type of child they vrould Rave ^ considered for 
uhe j)artic^alar family. The responses of parents who 
said they would have adopted easily or wifh reserva- 
tions were combined 'and compared with the social 
worker's responses. With one exception, the parents 
said that they could have adopted a child of Oriental, 
- Axnefican India^n, iMexican-American or Puerto Rican 
background, but the social workers would notHlave 
placed an American Indian or Puerto Rican child with 
11 of these families, a Mexican-American child with 
13 families, and an Oriental child with 16 of the 
families. In the one family in which the parents 
themselves did not agree — on the acceptability of an 
Oriental 6hild — the social worker would have considered 
such a child for the family. 

There was more divergence between^ parents inHhm.r 
^•d.llingness to consider adopting other types of^wait- 
ing children. , :;:incc the child's adjustment as well 
as the family's well-being is dependent on the parents 
being in accord with the plan> only instances were ex- 
amined in which the sogial worker !s opinion was at 
' variance with that ofboth parents, or in which one 
parent would not have considered adopting but the 
social worker would have considered such a placement • 
Discrepancies, be Ureen parental and TOrkqr opinion were 
minimal about adopting slightly retarded children, 
older children, and children v/ith noncorrectable handi- 
caps. With regard to a 'child with a serious correctable 
handicap and a child with^ental illness in her or his 
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immediate background,, it was found that /In many 
, instances, Vltho-iOgh the family *wOuld ha)/e considered 
adopting such a child, the^ social worker would not 
^have considered this type of child for the family. 
In a fewinstances, on the other hand, the social 
^ KOTke^;^^g^d have considered placing^ a child with 
m^h^a^Uiless in the immediate fajnily with parents 
who^iaj^^ not have accepted such a child^ 

The ^parents and social workers were also asked about 
the skin coloring and the racial background of the 
child they would have considere?d. 'Many^'parents gave 
seemingly inconsistent responses to the two questions-- 
that is^ they would consider only a child of fair or 
light brown complexion, but would consider a child ^ 
both of whose parents were black, and vice versa. 
There was only one instance of worker inconsistency 
ar^ only two instances in which the responses of work- 
er arid peirents were diametrically opposed. In one 
case the worker tended to see the fajnily as more accept- 
ing and in the Other case less"^ accepting of racial 
differences than was indicated by the parental response. 

'^On the several questions dealing with parental ex- 
pectations regarding behavioral conformity, there 
again was considerable difference between the parents' ^ 
responses and the attitudes the workers ascribed to 
them. The workers usxjally ttended to see the parents, 
^ and in particulai* the fathers, as more permissive 
than was indicated by the parental response. 

Satisfaction With Preplacement Contact 

The wives reported an average of ^.5 contacts with 
the social workers, and the husbands,^. 5 contacts, 
prior to the placement. The most frequent type of 
preplacement contact with the agency reported by the 
parents' was a joint office ^interview. , Thirty- five 
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fajnilies reported this type of contact , usually one 
or two Joint office interviews. Twenty-two of the 
35 families had attended from one to five group 
sessions 5 and in l8 instances the social worker had 
conducted from one to four joint interviews with the 
couple in the home* Only 13fwives and 15 hustands 
had had individual office interviews, and eight wives 
had had individual interviews at bome. 

Most of the parents viewed their preplacement contacts 
with the social worker as ones in which the purpose 
was to .explore mutually and help the parents decide 
whether to adopt or to assist them in adopting. Nine 
mothers and 12 fathers , however, felt tha.t the primary 
purpose of the preplacenij^nti- study w^s to fpcus on 
their potential as ajSopifcive parents or learn atout 
them as individuals. ^ -TOe-se, latter parents apparently 
viewed the social -^^^^r as the sole decision maker 
on \^ether they would be permitted to adopt. 

Both parents and social workers were queried atout 
whether the family's preferences regarding the child's 
sex, skin color and so forth were discussed during the 
preplacement contacts. They were also asked what 
subjects were'most emphasized Toy the social worker in 
these contacts. 

The social workers reported that the fajnily's prefer- 
ence regarding the sex and intellectual potential of 
the child had been discussed with all 37 of the fam- 
ilies on whom social workeiLS' questionnaires had been 
received. In two instances, however, parents said 
there had been no discussion of the child's sex, and 
six f8u:nilies said their preference regarding int^el- 
lectual potential had not been discussed with fhrna. 



In all but a few cases the workers said they had dis- 
cussed the parents' preference regarding the skin 
color and the race of both parents o'f* the child, but 
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a good nary parents reported that the topic had not 
beer, discussed. This was partic"^arl;,* true in rerard 
to whether farJ.lies preferred a crJ.ld coth or only 
one cf^whoce rarentc were clach; cccial *..*cr.-:er3 re- 
ported that this riitter had heen uiscucsed v.tLth 5- 
. families, hut 11 of ^ihese families recalleu no such 
discussion. ^ 

As reported earlier, althc-j,£;h joint intert*iev.*3 or 
group sessions in '^ttich coth parents •.;ere pre sen* 
were the principal zyze of preplacer.ent contact, 
son^e of the parents had had indi'.'id-.cal contacts with 
the adoption -/vxrher. ::u.s z.^y account for soite of 
the dissimilarities betv/een parents and social work- 
ers on the sub:'ects -reported as er.phasised nost in 
the preplacer.ent contact. Eleven possible subjects 
^ were yC'j^gested, and each parent ar.d social TOrher v,-as 
asheu to check the trjree rhat had been emphasized 
TiCst. Agreer.ent^^^wap- highest between rcthers and 
fathers, lowest between r.cz'r.eTs and social wcr.-'.ers. 
The subject r.ost frequently cheched.by r.o^herS; 
fathers and social '•.•crherc; and the crJ.y one on which 
an appreciable n'>^ber of the respondents r.l". agreed, 
was helping the chdld accept and ^.derstand her or 
his blach heritage. Another topic frequently nentioned 
by the faren*)s and the social wrhers as havinig been 
emphasized to.s handling of the child ^s adoptive status. 
Parents reported rr.uch r.ore often than social workers 
that er.phasis had/ceen placed on the redaction of rela- 
tives and friends ^o the ador":ion and on ihfontation 
about the child's farf-ly bacr'^rc'-^.d and care to date. 
On the other hand, a s".\b-Ject checked by a substantial » 
nurnb.er of social ".vorkerS' but relatively few of the 
parents was criar-ges to anticipate in the CapLly in 
caring for a child or an additional child. Inter- 
estingly, information about the chjild^s z'arlly back- * 
gro'und was a c-.;b,:*ectVleast frequently chec.-:ed as 
having been stressed^y the social workers two cases , 
although one or bo*".h parents r.er//oned this in 1^ cases. 
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sufficient irJ'orniation in the four areas was: the 
child's pr<.or experience, 11 families; the child's 
r-at^oral tarents, rJ.ne^; the child's hacits, seven; 
the child's personality, trjree. The parents were 
also asked whether there was other infornaticn they 
had not received that wcold have been helpful in car- 
ing for their child. The r:ost frequent response, 
mentioned in five instances, was irjfcmation about the 
child's nedical history. 

The questiorjiaire given each parent at Time 1 also in- 
cluded a list of 21 items deal^r.g with adoption pro- 
ced'^es and practices prior to place.t:ent. .The parents 
were to indicate whether, frcni their experience with 
the agency, they believed a charge in ar.y parti c^Jlar 
proced'ore or practice was needed. ' 



Tiie agency's proced-ores an3\practi^s.were questioned 
by a few more fathers than mothers': all but 12 mothers 
and eight fathers saw a Deed for changes. Us'oally 
change was felt to be needed in only one or two areas, 
but a few parents saw the need for several procedural 
or policy charges, Sinc~e this has been one of the 
most frequently criticized aspects of adoption practice 
it was not partic^olarly surprising to find that the 
charge most frequently desired was reducing the time 
between applying for andjrecei\i.r^ a child. This was 
checked by 1^^ mothers and 13 fathers, ' Cf particular 
interest is a lack of consensus amor^ the parents on 
this item, their apparent differing expectations in 
relation to -how long it sho^old take, and the fact that 
dissatisfaction was not necessarily associated with a 
long waiting period. 

The need for more flexibility in* arranging appointment 
times was the item checked next in frequency — by 12 
mothers and 12 fathers, "No more than five mothers 
checked any other item. On the other hand, a sub- 
stantial number of fathers expres^d need for change 
in agency policies regarding infertility. Ten fathers 
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checked 'Ves" to "both iteins dealing vath "-his ("Omit 
reqijirement of a fertility exarni nation'' and ''Eliirlnate 
questions about infertility" . 

A': Tin^ 1 the families were ashed ^o indicate how they 
felt about the way the agency had handled their request 
by checking one of four responses, from "very approving 
to ''very critical/" They were also asked zo indicate 
on a 5-point scale theif degree of satisfaction or dis- 
satis^'action vrLth the agency to date. The socieil work- 
ers were asked to check two sindlar iteins regarding 
their perception of how the families felt. 

^oince these families had recently received a chJ.ld wh^o 
was still not legally their^, it is possible that they 
did not feel free to be critical. T^/enty-eight of "the 
3^ mothers Jesporjding indicated that they were "very 
arproving^^f the agency ^s handling of their request 
and six T^iOt here 5 " "generally approving/' Fathers tended 
to give somewha* lower ratings , with 23 of the 38 check 
ing that they were 'Very appro^-lng'' and I3. checking 
"somewhal^ appro'.lng. Only three mothers and two fa- 
thers indicatfed that they were ''slightly critical/' 
and none checked "very critical/' 

Vfnen the "very approving" and "generally approving" 
responses of the parents were combined, the social 
worker's perception of the family^ s feeling was usually 
in actiord with the parent's' responses. Tn thjree in- 
stances, hov/ever, in which farralies had indicated ap- 
proval, ^he worker believed them to be critical, and 
in two Instances the opposite occvjrred. 

Althoi^-h the parents' responses were slightly less 
po-.'tlve on general satisfaction with th^ agenc;^than 
on thtjir feeling about the handling of the request, 
the workers' perception of howtthe parents felt 
more positiv^^ on the second question. Five mothers 
and ^.hrce fathers rated their total agency exijerience ' 
to date as oiJ.y "30-30," one father ra^ed his as 
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slightly unsatisfactory, and* one mother rated hers as 
very unsatisfactory. Although the social workers 
made cckPect assessments of the feelings of 32 of the 
37 families, in the other five instances they per- 
ceived the- families' experience as positive, whereas 
the families reported this not to "be so. 



PostDlacement Conifact 



Both the social workers and the parents were queried 
at Time 2 ahout the numher of workers, the numher of 
contacts, the -suhjects discussed, and the family^ s 
satisfaction with their overall experience with the 
agency after the child's placement in the home. The 
helpfulness of the postplacement contacts was explored 
with the parents only. 

Tisually the family had the same worker throughout, the 
postplacement period, hut in six instances there i/as 
one change in worker. 

:::or.tact with the social worker was, accolrding to the 
paf^ents' report, somewhat less during the postplacement 
period than it had heen prior to the child's T^lacehent. 
Among the mothers, the numher of contacts ranged from' 
one to seven, with an av,erage of 3.2. For the fathers, 
postplacement contacts ranged from none »tQ six, with 
the aver.age 2,2. • - 

The social workers tended to report more contacts than 
did the fainilies, whether or not there had been worker 
cohtimjLLty? In only nine instances did social worker 
and family agree in their recall of the numher of joint 
interview-, the most usual form of contact during the 
postplacement period, families usually rep'orted from 
one to three fewer than did the social wor4;ers, hut in 
-^hree instances the workers reported fewer 'contacts 
than did the parents. /Phe reports of individual' con- 
tacts with the fathers were usually in agreement, "bv^^ 
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these occurred in only a handful of cases. In 13^ 
instances there was agreement that no individual Con- 
tacts had OCQurred with the mothers. Two other moth- 
ers reported that they had not been seen individually, 
but their 'social workers reported havir^g^ seen them 
once or twice. 

the social workers were, asked whether all, most or 
only some of their contacts with th^ family were ' 
worker -initiated,. and also whether during these con- 
tacts it was usually the worker, the parents or both 
rho initiated the topics for discus^iaft-. Not surpris- 
;ly, in 20 of the 3^ cases the workers reported that 
t\ey had initiated all the interviews, and in 10 other 
cases the workers responded that "they had initiated 
most of them. Again considerable divergence was found 
in the parents^ perceptions *of who had initiated the 
contacts, but* there was no particular pattern. ' Some- 
times it was thought by the worker that the parents 
had initiated some of the contacts, but the parents 
did not believe' this vas so; at other times pa!rents 
reported having initiated contact, whereas workers 
reported they hac^ not. Although the social workers 
reported initiating most Of the interviews, in only 
four -instances did the worker report that most of the 
discussions in the interviews were worker-initiated. 
In the other 30 cases, the discussions were initiated 
by both worker'- and parents. ^ 

Both social workers and families were queried about the 
subjects discussed during postplacement contacts. The 
workers were also asi^ed to indicate as many as three 
subjects they considered particularly important. Per- 
haps because they individualized each family, the 
subjects they considered particularly important varied 
a good deal. The only subjects mentioned as particu- 
larly important in the case of 10 or more of the fam- 
ilies were the relatives' reactions to the adopted 
child and possible 'identity problems for the .child 
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"because 'of her or his racial background. 

The social workers tended to check as having heen ks- 
cussed many" more su"bjects 'than were'recalled "by the 
parents. The reactions of relatives, friends and 
neighbors to the child were the three subjects mentioned 
with the greatest fi:equency by the parents. Relatives' 
and fi^iends' reactions and possible identity problems 
for the child were most frequently checked by the social 
work^s, > ^ , • 

There was only one sublet that more parents than social 
workers recalled having 'discussed-.-books on black history 
or bla(|c culture. On the other- ha2:id, approximately twice 
as many social workers as families reported that there 
had been discussion concerning how to tell the adopted 
child about her or his black heritage, possible identity 
^ problems for the child, and helping- the child accept 
her or his black heritage. 

The differences cited may result from selective recall, 
fooT communication or other factors. It is of interest, 
however, that parents liad more recall of a tangibly 
fg.cilitator— -i.e, , books. One can only speculate that 
the parents may not have recalled other topics of dis-; - 
cussion because of their own discomfort, the worker's 
handling of the subject, or the fact that the subject 
' had ^ not seemed important at the time. Another pos- 
sibility is that these items were recalled by the 
social workers as having been discussed because they- 
were^recognized as usually important areas, but may 
have been touched on only tangentially or not at all 
in the particular case. 

Several questions at Time 2 were directed toward gain- 
ing some assessment from the families of the worker's 
Helpfulness to them during the postpiacement period, ' 
From the responses it would appear that many of the 
families received little they believed of practical 
value in coping with the problems that did arise and 
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that mariy tended not' to confide in their social 
worker. More than half the families viewed the post- 
placement contact as a requirement ratht^r than as a 
facilitating service. In- tliotje instances where pai^- 
ents did find it of help, the mother usually saw the 
helpf^jlness as coming from the \:orker^G supportive 
role — that is, the v;orker'c reajc^orance or approval. 
The fathers who caw the worker as helpf^al usually re- 
ferred to the faco that they could discuss general or 
specific problem areas with the worker. 

V/he-n parents were .asked ahout potential problems that 
were discussed and the worker's helpfulness with these, 
the responses were mixed. On three of the five sub- 
jects reported by more than half the families as dis- 
cussed--the reactions of neighbors, friends and the 
relatives to tl^ Child — more frequently than not the 
families had not found the discussion helpful. In 
the two other areas, which were more concrete — how-to 
go about meeting with others who had adopted trans- ^ 
racially, and the possibility of ^et:urning to the 
agency for further discussion later Ghould|(j|he need 
arise — ^more parents viewed the discussiofi as helpful 
than not . 

Despite the worker's seemingly greater helpfulness on 
the more concrete or practical matters, there v/as 
neglect of one matter of great practical concern to 
many parents who adopt transracially . Fifteen of the 
35 families seen at Time 2 indicated that their black 
childj^pn had special problems in hair grooming and/or , 
skin ckre. In only tlrii^ee instances did t% worker 
help them with this. Usually the parents got help ^ 
from friends or else did the best they couli^. ^ ^ ^ 

The f^nily's perception of the worker as someone re- ' 
quired to visit rather than spmeone who was there to 
facilitate the adoption was also evident. Alsthough , 
15 of the 35 families adinitted that they had had%^e . 
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after-the-fact questioas about ^ their decision to 
adopt, only three families had discussed 4:hese ques- 
^^-tions with their worker and none of these families 
fglt that the worker had heen helpful. 

When the parents and social workers were asked to 
rate the parents' satisfaction, with their experience 
with the agency, they usually agreed that the experi- 
ence had been satisfactory. ' In the five instances of 
disagreement, the social worker rated the family as 
having been more satisfied with the agency than the * 
family had indicated. ■ - 



'Implications for Rractice ^ 

The finding that the black children placed with the 
fajnilies in this study^ ^^^ere on the average' less than 
h months old, much younger at placement than the chil- 
dren in the followup study, cajne as a surprise, sincfe 
the opinion is prevalent that black families are read- 
ily available for black infants, This limited exper- 
ience suggests that at least in^ some areas greater ef- 
fort to recruit black homes even for very young black 
children was needed 2 years ago and may still be needed. 

Although this study vras confined to only 38 families, 
at least ajnong these parents it would seem that there 
was a higher degrise of racial awareness and recognition 
of potential problems than v/as the case for those adop- 
ting transracially at an earlier time. Prior fo adop- 
tion more families already had had exposure to persons 
in minority groups and to others who had adopted trans- 
racialljc^^^ore families adrutted to adoptitig trans- ' 
racially as a "second choice,'' but it may be that their 
ability to recognize and admt to this augers well for 
their acceptance of racial differences and their vail- 
ingness to assist their child in malntairiing her or 
his racial identity. 
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The social* workers ' favorable evaluation of these 
families in comparison with families ^d.th whom they 
had" placed white children can be looked at two ways. 
On the oris hand, it is good to know that the fajnilies 
are unusually well eoLuipped to meet the needs of these 
children who do not share the parents^ racial heritage. 
On the other hand, it is possible that workers are so 
eager to place a child with parents 'they regard highly 
that they do not exert themselves fully to find parents 
of the same race. ^ 

What can be learned from this exploration of the ex- 
perience of 38 prospective adoptive families that has 
implications for adoption practice? The families 
were generally well satisfied with their agency ex- 
perience, and the families and their social workers 
saw eye to eye on many matters. On the other hand, 
the discrepancies between the reports of workers "and 
parents and. the parental response to some of the items 
suggest; communication barriers, as well as a somewhat 
limited understanding 'of these adoptive families hy < 
many of their workers. 

y ' ' 

One .point of divergence betweeif parejits and social . 
workers was the range, of atypical children appropriate 
for the.famlies. The fajnilies expressed themselves 
as" o^en to a wider range of children than the social 
worl^rs would have considered placing with them. The - 
socilal workers may be. right in their judgments, or 
they may have been so pi^eoccupied with placing hlack 
infante in^white homes that they were not sufficiently 
flexible in their thinking. That social workers 
ascribed social or altr-oictic motivations to some of , 
the families w}.o gave personal reasons raises (question ■ 
not only about the workers' perception of the families 
but also vAiether some workers »iay view altruistic 
moti^^ation as preferable. Another point of divergence 
concerned the parents* strictness-permissiveness, with 
the social workers assuming the parents to be more 
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permissive than the parents portrayed themselves. 
Tbis^ suggests that it night he well to explore with 
-adoptive applicants their expectations with respect 
to children's tehaviorr 

Seeaingly the role of -the adoptive father stt.ll--1;ends 
to be viewed as secondary to that of the adoptive - 
. mother. During both the preplacement and^postpl^ce- 
ment contacts, mothers averaged approximately one 
more appointment than did fathers. Very likely the 
father's employment accounts for much of this differ- 
. ential;. however, if "parenting i^ a mutual endeavor,, 
should not efforts be made to equalize the time given 
both, parents? 

The feeling -of many of the parents that they were 
being investigated and judged during the preplacement 
study IS hardly news, and maybe it is realistic. 
Even though workers view the preadoption study as a 
mutual undertaking, with their'^fcoie that of informtion 
giver, clarifier and facilitafe, many adoptive paj^ents 

. apparently do not see it in this light. This is under- 
standable. Even with the approach of screening in 

^rather .than screening out, and of worker and family 

exploring together the appropriateness of adoption, V- 

ultimate responsibility remains with the agency to' ° 

insure as well^s possible that the applicants will 

be able to meet the needs of an adopted child. 

; ■ _ t. 

Perha.ps it is this unease about feeling that they are 
being studied that made parents miss or forget some of . 
the -content of their pVeplacement contacts, or maybe 
the social' workersj.xeeall was inaccur-ato.^ Jn any 
case, a nuniber 'of -families thought that their prefer- 
f ences vrere not explored and that they wer.e not given 
hs much information about the child, his background, 
his habits, and his medical history as would Have been 
helpful. It maybe that _ worker s ' concern-that the 
adoptive parents face up "to possible difficulties with 
relatives and neighbors prompted by a transracial 
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adoption m verts them j&om meeting °the parents' ne^ 
for specific informatioh of use in ur.der standing and 
caring for the particular child. ' 

* Ifot Kiany recommendations were made by the parents 
for change in preplacement policy or procedure • Re- 
ducing the waiting time and being more flexible in 
scheduling appointments were the main suggestions. 
In addition, a n^jmber of fathers objected tSagency 
exploration of irjfertility. 

Tntj pareni^s' assessment of the postplacement contact 
' is a matter of concern, if their reactions are at all 
typical of transracially adopting parents or adopting' 
parents in general. They found the contacts with the 
social, TOrker of little help, and they remembered 
fewer contacts than the social worker 'reported. It 
is true that some mothers valued the supportiveness 
of the worker, but the parents seemed loath to raise 
questions- and perceived little benefit in much of the ^ 
discussion. Worker preoccupation with the reactions 
of relatives, friends and neighbors seemed to the 
parents of little avail. The more practical the area . 
of aiscuosion (e.g., how to meet other transracially 
adopting parents)^ the more helpful ^the parents found 
it. The practical area in which the parents most often 
^ needed and least oft^n received any help froii^ the -work- 
' 'er was the problem of grooming hair and skin;'^ Adoption 
workers should be alert to this and equipped^ to advise. 

It may be that parents hesitate to admit to problems 
or ask questions lest this raise doubts about their 
adequacy as adoptive parents. They doubtless feel 
that the social worker is still sitting in judgment, 
rather than supporting their efforts to parent an 
adonted child. Although ag^cy concern for the child's 
welfare Joed not cease with »ie placement, the place- 
ment itself-is an expression of confidence that the 
parents will eventually assume full responsibility 



for the child. Gonehow the worker must, let tlie par-- <^:s^ 
ents kjiow of the acency'c helief in their capability " ^ 
of parenting an adopted child and help them feel freer 
to ask questions and present protlens. The worker 
m.ust also realize that, despite all the- emotions in- 
volved in adoption, specific information andT^ractical 
help are the things pare^gj^seer. to thirst fo>Kand 
value when received. ^ 
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PART II. ADOPTIOTi ST.AF7 ATTH\'DZS 



In the 1960s adoption practice changei from insistence 
on racial inatching for all adoptions to willingness to 
consider placement across racial lines. Recognition 
of the need for permanent homes for black children ^.rn 
the difficulty agencies experienced in finding black 
adoptive homes made experimentation with transracial' 
placements almost inevitable. In t'orn, the change in 
practice led to an interest^in research that would 
answer questions about the extend "tTo which 'such adop- 
tions were successful. 

About the time the Research/Cent er of the Child 'welfare 
League of America launched its followup , study , the 
atmosphere surrounding transracial adoption chianged 
radically. A public statement' of strong opposition 
to the practice from the National Association 'of Black 
Social Workers wa^ the most direct expression of the 
feelings that influenced this change. Although pre- 
cise figures are unavailable, as they seldom ar^^n 
such situations, the Experience of the research ^taTf 
itself dndicated that many agencies ceased to pla^e 
children across racial lines or did so'lDPJLy as a last 
resort. . ' , ' ^ 

These swings in practice made particularly timely a* • 
substudy of current^ adopt ions of black children by 
white parents. The characteristics of the adoptive 
parents and the social workers involved in 38 such ^ . 
adoptions and their perceptions of each other ^re 
described in Part* I. * 




To zescribe ger.eral prof ess icr.al cpir.icr. accut trar.s- 
racial adept icr. in the agen::ie3 trj:c--Lgr. -nich theie 
adoptions *-ere arrange:, tne nine part.:ipat:ng 
agencies were as.<ed in tne spring c: l^^S tc distri-^ 
.onnaire tc eacr adoption vor/.er, adoption 
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supervisor and aioption dep^rtz^nt nea: .n 
agencies, Tne collect. ve estir^tes cf'tnese agencies 
s jested a total pcpuiaticn ^ acojt adopt i:n 
vor>er3. z'Si on^y 1*= : -est lonr.aires vere returned. 
Since tney vere fistricjted tnro-gd: tne agencies 3 it 
IS not possible to ascertain tne e:«tent to vnicn tne 
difference is due to gross overest iz^tes 0: staff 
size and to lac.-: 6f response on the part 0: tne workers, 
It is idposcible, then, to assert tr^t this sazrple ^of 
vorkers is representative of the adoption field, of 
those agencies r£>ing transracial placeni-ent s , or even 
of the part ibipoting agencies. ::evertneless , the 
nature of the responses, the concerns ar.d the pncritie = 
they reflect 5 and tne variations vithin the sarple are 
of interest to the field and za^y thrcv- soce light on 
the issues involved. This report presents each area 
covered by tr:e questlicnnaire , describes the responses, 
and discusses some of tne variaoles associated vith 
different reactions rc the questions asked. 

1. rpp-ulaticn ::h:aracterist ics 

The sample cf 155 respondents heavily,* female 
and vhite '5"Cjt'. 7orty-five percent vere cetveen the 
ages of 2i and 3-j l"'^ betveen 35 'and 22" betveen 
-5 and 5^, and lo-T; vere =5 and over. The largest 
group vsre^^^^;:iried^ '5^1- , while 25^ vere single and 
Ic^K formerly -arried. The reir^ining 2v did not report 
\ rsarital status . 

The majority vere em.plcyed as casevcr.^e^, 19^- 

^ vere supervisors or directors of adoption departments, 
'and one -^-as an agency cirector. SiJcty percent had 
master's degrees in social vor>, and hac taken 
some graduate courses in the field. Iignteen percer.- 

f ♦ 
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had cnl;/ bac*:eiq-^3 degrees, -.r.a 3" r.ad .-raster's degrees 
in ether fields.* The largest group ''l:f^< r^d ever i: — * 
years c: social vcr.<-c>:p€rier.:e. 7r.irty-tvc percent 
had ncre tnan : years cut less tr^n 10, while 22^- hac^ ' 
less tnar. = l^'ears. Tcurteen percent had ceen m the 
adcpticn field fcr less :r^n a year, l^^"^; cet-.-een 1 and 
3 years, 1=/ cetveen 3 and ; :.-ears/2t": cetveen : anc 
i: years, and -3.1 i: years cr zxre cf acctticn 
experience^ Ihe rer^alnin^ c"^ nad nc firect placement ^ ^ 
experience. ~ crcss-tac _at icn cetveen the tvc .-ari- 
acles indicated tr^t t sacn:le vas accut evenlL;/ 
dividec cetveen these vhcse experience vas entire 
vitnin tne adcpticn field and these vne r^d vcrked 
soc-6 ether field ef social vcr.-:. rventy-sij-: percent 
of tne respondents had zaie nc transracial placements* 
::ineteen percent rad cade one, 23n- h^c raie'tvo er 
let: had race free: fcur tc nine, and 1?" had 
IX or ciere. The recaining -1 had not cade adop- 
tive pQacefeents iirectl;/. .he sample -^-as about evenl:; 
dividei cetveen. these vho had cade at le^st one such 
place^fent vithin tne 12-c:cnth period prfcedmg the ^ 
study and these vho had not. 

The largest group *^^s er:ple%-ed by the :c^r.zy of Ics 
.-ngeles lepartner.t cf .-doption (cl-/ , vith others 
ccn:loyed by fo*^- agencies^' i^i*<^^nneapclis-3t . ?^-ul Ic''. 
t-wo agencies in Beaton lc"'^\ and tve agencies in.- 

^^eattle' Because the jps Angeles a.^ncy vas 

heavi>ly represented, ccr.parilens vere rade betveen 
these' >ccr>ers ar.d all the of^rs in tne sarrle . ::c 
signlficar.t deferences vere fc'-c:d in relation tc an;/ 

, cf the* vorkerTnaracteristics described here, -s is 
sno;.r. later,- significant differences vere fcurui betveen 
the Ics.-ngeles vorkers and the e^.ers in th^ sample en 
a njr.ber of ?ttit.dinal neas-ure:. These can be ass'umed 
CO be real differences, »r^tner than cpOrieus cnes that 
^tignt have res'ulted had there been any interaction 
vith other deciograpnlc variablec. 

The instructions giver, in the questionnaire asked the 
respondents tc give their cvn ctinien-s re-ard^ess of 
' * . " ... 
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agency policy. Since questionnaires were mailed 
directly tcrthe League by^the respondents, there is 
no~l^sOti to think that respondents were inhibited 
in expressing views that diverged from agency policy, 
VTnether they in fact expressed their own views or 
views thev considered professionally acceptable can- 
not be determined . ( 
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'Riskiness" of Iransracial Adorotion 



General Resnonse 
■ < 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether ^hey agreed 
or disagreed with 25 statements reflecting problems ^ 
related 'to tr^nsracial adoption. Strong consensus was 
found on 2C of these statement'sT^ince two-thirds or 
more of the respondents gave ansW^s in the sani 
direction. y 

The unanimity of otle respondents in agreeing that 
transracial adoption was an acceptable practice is 
reflected in the fact that 9^^ disagreed with the 
statement t'oat "white families should not be peri^tted 
^to adopt children of black heritage," 92^ disagreed 
that '^it is better for a black child to be placed in 
long-te^m foster care than to be adopted by a white 
family," 8?^ disagreed that "white families cannot 
prepare black children to cope with the problems of 
living in our racially divided society," 695^ disagreed 
with the statement th^t "a. child both of whose parents 
are black should not be placed with a white family,"-' 
while agreed th^t "the,, possible confusion of the 
black child in a whiVe home about his racial identity 
is ^strongly outweigheS bv the values of havijag a 
fanily." \ 

On the other hand, 7*9^ of j^e respondents agreed with 
the statement that "transracial adoptions are usually 
more risky tr^n inracial adoptions." The following 
resDonses were also consistent with this view: 



"The motivation of couples wishing to adopft 
transracially needs to be explored far more than 
does the motivation, of couples wishing to adopt 
inracially." (79^ agr^ej;ift^ 

'Vhite ^bourles adopting black children need to 
have greater emotional maturity and more stable 
marriages than do co^iples adopting children of 
their ovm race/' (79^ agreement) 

^'Vhite couples adopting a black child should live 
in or move to integrated neighborhoods/' {66% 
agreement) • 

The respondents ' general refusal to equate the risk 
involved in a trans;racial adoption with that involved 
^in adoption of other types of hard-t o-place children 
or with other difficult social situations is consistent 
with their view of transradial adoption as a hazardous* 
process ♦ This is reflected in their responses to: 

"Adoption of'^ black child by a white family 
presents* no mdre problems than the adoption of 
an American Indian or Korean child." (88^ 
disagreement) 

"Grcwing up in our current -day society is as 
difficult for a black child in a black home as 
in a white home/' (69fo disagreeir^nt ) 

"A family who adopts a white child with a severe 
physical handicap is likely to encounter more 
problems than is a white family who adopts a 
black child/' (66% disagreement) 

Respondents were practically unanimous that the home 
study should not be modified to encourage transracial 
adoption^ All but one respondent disagreed with the 
statement that "the preadoptive study should be less 
extensive for white families adopting' a black child 
than for families wishing to adopt within tjheir own 
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race/* and 86-;;! disagreed with the statement that 'Vhen 
there is a shortage of homes for black 'children , the 
requLrer.ents in re^^rd to the emotional ani social 
functioning of the adoptive parents should be relaxed," 
•Eighty-seven percent disagreed with the statement that 
"agency requirements for couples adopting transracially 
should be far more flexible than for white couples 
adopting a white infant/' 

A strong degree of concern was also expressed in 
relation to the importance ox preserving the child's 
black identity. Ninety-seven percent agreed with the 
statement that ''even if a black child looks white and 
is adopted by a white family, he should be told of 
and hei^ped to appreciate his black heritage," Similarly, 
9^*^ were in accord with the statement that "every parent 
who wishe: to adopt a black child must ,^ show evidence 
of willingness to invest in helping- the child to 
retain his black identity." 

^ot all ^responses are as consistent as those already 
ascribed. Despite agreement that' motivation of 
couTDles seeking transracial adoption should be even 
mo:Ajfully explored than motivation in other adoption 
cases 5 of the respondents disagreed with the state- 
ment that "white families who v;ant to adopt black chil- 
dren are generally more interested in the*^ause of 
integration than in providing homes for the children." 
Despite the high degree of risk seen in transracial 
adoption, "respondents did not think that parents 
should be protected from other problems, since 88^ 
disagreed v^-ith the statement that "a family who adopts 
transracially should be given a child who is average 
or above average 'physically, emotionally and intel- 
lectually," and 73% disagreed v;ith the statement that 
"when placing a black child in a white home, far more 
effort must oe made t*o insure that the child has>*no 
emotional or intellectu;:i 1 handicaps than is necessary 
when making an inracial placement." 



The respondents shcjwed considerable disagreement on 
four items, but sane of the disagreement may result 
from differences in interpretation of the statements. 
- lAck of consensus on the need for f ollov^up care was 
expressed in the responses to the statement, "After 
the adaption is finalized, the adoption agency should 
maintain contact with white families who adopt black 
^ children, as such ^families need far more help than do , 
' families adopting inracially." Forty-six percent of 
the, respondents agreed, 52fo disagrefd, and 2% did not 
respond , 

,^IacJc of consensus was also seen on the question 
^Vhether transracial adoption should be actively 
encouraged. Forty-five percent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement that Vhen black children 
are in need of^homes, white applicants should be 
encouraged to ^consider adopting a black child^, " while 
55^ disagreed, and one did not respond. 

On the two remaining statements it is difficult to 
Interpret the meaning of the disagreement. Fifty- 
three percent of the responderrts disagreed that "white 
families who adopt black children ^should be commended 
rather than criticized by blacks," while "*3lfo agreed 
and lG% did not respond. Forty-eight percent agreed 
that "a child who has one white parent is as well off 
in a white home as in a black home," while- IfSfo dis- 
agreed, and kio did not respond. 



Variables Associated Vfith the Perception of TransracLifl 
Adoption as Risky 

Despite the 'generally strong consensus of the responses, 
it is still possible that there are some meaningful 
differences among the respondents. To simplify the 
process of ana3;7zing such differences, the intercor- 
relations were computed on l8 of the 25 questions 
(those having a min(^rity response of 20^ or higher). 
Of these, the follcwkng five showed statist iqa^lly 



s,ignificant positive intercorfelat ions , indicating 
that respondents who agreed or disagreed with any one 
of them tended to respond in the same way to the others 

!• Transracial adoptions are usually more risky 
than inracial adoptions, 

2. A child both of whose parents are black 
should not be placed with a white family, 

3. The motivation of couples wishing to adopt 
transracially needs to be explored far more 
than does the motivation of couples wishing • 
to adopt inracially, ' ^ 

White families cannot prepare black childi^n 
to rcope with the problems of living in our 
racially divided society, 

5. After the adoption is finalized , adoption 
agencies should maintain contact with white 
families who adopt black children, as such 
families need far more help than do families 
adopting inracially. 

In addition, all five of these statements correlated 
negatively with the statement that "the possible con- 
fusion of the black child in a white home about his 
racial identity is strongly outweighed by the^ values 
of having a family." Thus all six statements could 
be combined in an index on which the means for thsee 
two-category items ranged from 1 to 2. Respondents 
wi^^j^a score of 1.00 to l.l6 tended to agree with the 
fir^^five and disagree with the last, and could be 
said to regard transracial adoption as very risky. 
The analysis indicated that of the respondents 
could be so characterized. Respondents with scores 
of 1.51 to 2.00 tended to disagree w^-th the_ first 
five statements and agree with the sixth, ahd could 
be said to view transracial adoption as rejktively 
free of risk. Tventy-one percent of the Workers 



involved were so characterized. The remaining U5^,. 
with scores of 1.17 to I.50, were seen as considering 
transracial adoption yas moderately risky. 

When these categories were cross-tabulated against 
the characteristics of the respondents described in 
Section 1, experience with transracial adoption and 
employment by the Los Angeles agency were the only 
variables that showed statistically significant rela- 
tionships with attitudes toward the "riskiness" of 
such adoptions. 

Workers who had made only one transracial placement 
were more likely to fall into the "lo^-risk" category 
than either those who made none or those who had made 
two or more , 

r 

Table 2-1 



"Riskiness" of Transracial Adoption and 
Experience With Transracial Placement 
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None 


One 


Two or 
More 


Risk 
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N=29 
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N=80 


Low 


13 


38 


21 


Moderate 


k& 


2h 


51 


High 


39 
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38, 


28 

x 


' Total 


100 ~ 


100 


iOO 


' Chi'-square 


= 10.01, 


> 

i| df , p < 


.05 
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Workers at the Los Angeles County Department of 
Adoptions, one of the first to imke such placements 
in relatively large numbers, were more likely to see 
such placements as involving mo(kerate or high risk 
than the v7orkers in other agencies represented in the 
sample . 



Table 2-2 



"Riskiness'' of Transracial Adoption and 
Place of Enrployment 

i , Los Ange-les ^ All Others 

Risk N=93 N=62 

/ Low ' ' '15 31 ^ 

Moderate/high ^ 85 69^ 

Total 100 100^ 

* Chys«paare =A.51, 1 df, p <, .05 

3. '' Belonging '^- 

General 

Respondents were asked how lung they thought it would - 
take for white adoptive parents to feel that a child 
was their own 5 differentiating by r^ce and age. The 
response indicated that most considered age a stronger 
deterrent in this regard than race. 



Tabled 



'Belonging" by Age and Race 



Less Than 
1 Month 



More Than 
1 iMonth, 
Less Than 6 



6 Months 
or More 



White infant 
Black infant 
i»niite toddler 
Black toddler 



6U 

9 
8 
.2 
2 



33 

%e 

79 
75 
58 
55 



3 

9 

12 

17 
40 
43 



White school-age 
Black school -age 



A cross -tabulation of the response by race for each 
age group indicated 2ki of the respondents thought it 
would take longer for parents, to feel that a black 
infant was theirs than for a white infant, while 13^ 
saw a similar difference for toddlers, and only % 
saw such a difference for school-age , children. 



Variables Associated V/ith Optimism^ or Pessimism A b out 
"Belonging'^ \ ' • 

'Strong differences of opinion about the time it takes 
parents to feel that a black adopted , child belongs to 
them were found by race of the worker, total experience 
in transracial adoption, and place of enrployment , but 
in all of these Gomparispn? differences were also 
found for white children! Since there were only 21 
norwhite workers (12^ of the sample), findings in 
relation to race. cannot be considered strong. .However, 
the race of the worker was too obviously in^jortant in 
the context of the issues 'in this sttody to be ignored. 
The analysis, -as can be seen later, demonstrated a " 
number of differences between the nonwhite ^workers g^nd- 
the white majority that are worth^ noting. 
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Nonwhite workers were more likely than white workers 
to believe that it would take longer for white parents 
to feel that a black infant or a black toddler was 
their own. However, even for white infants nonwhite 
workers saw it as taking longer than did white workers. 
On the other hand, .no such differences are seen in 
relation to white toddlers or to school-age children 
of either race. Thus one cannot be certain hew much 
of the differences seen may be due to a more general 
pessimism among nonwhite workers about the time 
required^ to incorporate an adopted child in the home 
ajid how much to skepticism about transracial adoption. 

" — Table 



"Belonging" of VHiite Infants, Black Infants, 
Black Toddlers and Race of Workers 





White 


Infant 


Black 


Infant 




White 


Nonwhite 


White 


' Nonwhite 




Workers 


Workers 


Workers 


Workers 


Time ■ 


N=13U 

i 


N=21 

i 


N=13i^ 

i 


N=21 

i 


Less than 1 month 


67 


57 


51 




More than 1 month, 








2k 


less than 6 


28 


2k 


36 


6 months or more 


__1 


J2. 


_13 




Total 


100 


10^ 


100 


100 


Chi-square = 6.38, 


2 df 


Chi-sqiiare 


= 6.07, 


2 df, 



p < .Oil p < .05 



Black Toddler 



Less than 1 year 87 67 Chi-square = 3. ,95, 

One year or more ' 13 33 1 df, 

P < .05 

Total 100 100 
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Workers who had made four or more transracial place- 
ments tended to be more optimistic about the time 
parents need to feel that a black infant or black 
toddler is their own, but they too showed a similar 
optimism in relation to white infants as well as a 
trend in the same direction for white school -age 
children that missed statistical significance. 



Table 2-5 

"Belonging" of OTiite Infants, Black Infatxbs, Black 
Toddlers, and Experience in Transracial Placements 

' White Infant Black In fant Black Toddler 
Time N=lll N= 



Within a month 60 82 

More than 1 

month ko l8 



Total 100 100 

Chi-square= Chi-square= Chi-.square = 

6. Oil, 1 df,* 5.60, 1 df, 6.36, 1 df, 

p < .01 p < .02 p < .02 



0-3 


!++■ 


0-3 


k+ 


N=lll 
% 


% 


N=lll 
% 


% 




66 


kk 


70 


56 


31+ 


56 


30 




>- 






100 


100 


100 


100 



Workers at the Los Angeles agency thought it took 
longer for parents to feel that a black infant be- 
longed to them. This difference appeared for black 
toddlers and black school-age children, but it also 
held for white infants and white school-age children 
and just missed statistical significance in the. case 
of white toddlers. In the case of infants and tod- 
dlers, the difference is somewhat stronger for black 
children than for white, but the overall indications 
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are of pessimism or perhaps realism about the time 
needed to absorb any adopted child ^ rather than 
specifically a black adopted child. 



Table 2-6 

"Belonging'' of Adopted Children and 
Place of Employment 

Other 

Los Angeles Agencies 
N=93 N=62 
1o 1o 

V/fiite infants 

(V/ithin 1 month) 57 79 p < .02 

Black infants 

(i^ithin 1 month) kO 6U p < .002 

White toddlers 

(Less than 6 months) 66 p < ,06 

Black toddlers 

(Less than 6 months) kl 66 p < ,02 

White school -age H 

(More than 1 year) U6 26 p < .OU 

Black school -age 

(More than 1 year) U7 27 p < .05 



k. Eligibility Considerations 

Respondents were given a list of 37 characteristics 
commonly considered in determining the eligibility of 
adoptive applicants. They were asked to rate each. as 
"very important ''somewhat important /' or "of little 
importance 5 " first in the case of white inracial 
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adoption, then black inracial adoption, finally trans- 
racial adoption. These characteristics received the 
same general responses for each type of adoption, 
with a few exceptions noted later, • 

The thjree percentages reflecting the r^jority response 
to each form of adoption vrere averaged and are listed 
belcw. Tne 17 ch3.racterist ics rated as "very inipcrtan 
were predominantly, but not exclusive^/, those concern 
with the applicants ^ capacities in child rearing, 
/eelings about the specific problems related to adop- 
tion were also rated as 'Very im-oertant , but not to 
the same degree as child -rear ingYcr^racterist ics • 



Characteristic \ Percent 

Degree of sensitivity, understanding, tol- 
erance for children's difficulties 98 

Marital adjustment -» 96 

Ability to let a child develop in o^-m way 

and at own pace 96 

Ability to cope with problems, frustrations 

and disappointnents 95 

Capacity to love child for her/his own sake 95 

A^)ility to deal with developmental problems 95 

Emotional stability ^ 9lf 

Ability to accept normal risks in child 

rearing 94 
Ability to assume responsibility for care, 

guidance and protection of children 90 

Current life adjustment 88 

Degree of interest in adopting 87 

Feelings about children born out of wedlock 76 

Feelings about parents who relinquish 73 

Feelings about unmarried parents 71 

Infertility 69 

Feelings about inherited traits 66 

Health ^ 50 



> 



The characteristics usually rated as "moderately 
important^' are economic and social factors, as well 
as the willingness of the adoptive parents to cooperate 
with argency procedures . 



Characteristic Percent 

Length of current narriage 75 

Relationship to extended family 76 

Age |L 73 

Relationship neighbors 70 

Early-life adjusument 6? 

Work adjustment ^>*^ ' ^ 
Housing 

Income 62 

Depth and extent of friendships ' 61 

Nfe.n^s willingness to make himself available 
for agency appointments even if it means 

taking time off from work 58 

Women's willingness to make herself avail- 
able for agency appointments 55 

Employment 53 



Only four characteristics tended to be rated as 
unimportant and of these, only one — church attendance — 
showed strong consensus on the part of the respondents 
as to its unimportance. 



Characteristic Percent 

Church attendance 92 
Occupation of man \ 55 

Education \ 55 

Religious and philosophical beliefs k6 



Respondents differentiated strongly among the three 
types of adoption on only one variable — the importance 
of contact with minority group members — and to a lesser 
degree on three others, as shown in Table 2-7. ^ 
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Table 2-7 

Eligibility Considerations Invoking Differential 
Response on >Tiite Inracial, Black Irjracial and 
Transracial Adoption 

Ver;y- Scnevhat Cf little 

Importemt Izi'Dcrtant IjniDO'^ance 

^ ■ — 

Contact v'ith minority group members 

WTiite inracial 6 36 • 58 

Black inracial I3 L6 hi 

Transracial 69 28 3 

- Involvement in social and political concerns 

WTiite inracial* ) 1 39 

Black inracial ^1 32 5.7 

Transracial lU ^8 
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Willingness to participate in agency group meetings 

White inracial 16 - 58 25 

Black inracial 8 57 . 35 ' 

Transracial 23 57 ' ' 20 

Standing in the Community 

White inracial 1 37 52 

Black inracial 0 ' kO 60 

Transracial 7 ' U6 if 7 



Variations on the Importance Attached to Eligibility 
Requirements ^ ' " ' 

A correlational analysis of 25 characteristics on 
which there vras at least a 20^ minority response 
indicated that the respondents' reacted consistently 
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in ^.ro areas: xhose iterns relateu tc cccioecor.c^iic 
3tat'U3 «s^ar.iing in z'r.e ccriin'-r.ixy , :.nccn:e, noosing, 
ei^^aticn, €n:rlc:.-ent :f '.:c-r,^n, an*: cccupa^icn 
n^n ani ^hccc rela^inr *c tne or.ierl:/in£ pcychc- 
Icrical l^2Zzrz m a* c7t.cn leelm^c acc'j:^ unmarried 
-^ver.zz^ zjr.-z'S-':^:icz:'. cnil^ren, ir-n.erite-i zr^Lzz. 
r^rer.tc nc r^l.n-_^i:n, ani in:ertili*y , ^"already 
ncteij *ne rereral -reni vas tc ccnciier the first 
grcup cf i^e^-: a: 'ccr:>e:.T-^^;::tcrtant " anc tne second 
grcuc as "very initortant." Tvo indices cere constructed 
for eacn tyre cf adoption, cn ^-hicn respondents co*jj.d 
"ce scored according to the Izipcrtance ©hey attached 
^c either cf these cl'osters of cnaracterist ics . 
Jcores co'Jld range frcr. l.ZZ to 2*CC. Respondents 
vith scores cf l.ZZ or slightl:/ higher cons-idered 
me Iter^ in Question "cy little ir::portance /' Those 
■.;itn scores ac abo'Jt l.j: fell into the ".node rate 1^^' 
inipcrtant:" category and ^hos'e vith scores of 2 or 
slightl;,- lc*..-er considered these ite.tis "important." 
The district: ions %*ariei sor.evnat '..-ith eacn index, 
cut respondents -.'.-ere fair I;,- evenl;,' div:.ded aniong these 
categories . 

■ Then thece index scores '..'ere related to the variables 
de3c;:ricing the ' respondents , significant differences 
>;ere fo*^.i by race of the v:or>er and social vork 
evxerience in relation tc cocioeconon:ic factors, while 
adoption eircerience and place of ezxloyzr.enz were signi- 
ficantly related to the ir.rortance ^attached to the 
^nderlying^ psycholoejical factor:: m adoption. 

'icr/.'hite vror>ers rated ,the socioeconomic factors as 
more important than did vrnite vrorkers in the case 
of transracial adoption. Ihey also tended to do so 
in relation to^both forms of inracial adoption, birt^ 
the latter differences missed statistical cignifi- ' 
cance . 
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Table 2-8 

Pace of ''.'crl-^er ar.d Iniportance of Socioeconomic 
Factors in Transracial Adoption 

vr^ite rvorkers !'on><'hite 'Workers 
Inrportance ^ ::=13L :i=21 



Lew- 


32 


10 


Moderate 


37 


33 


High 


31 


57 


Total 


100 


100 


Chi-square 


= 6.59, 


2 df, p < .Oii 









workers vith more than Ip years of social work 
e:cp€rience attached more importance to the socio- 
economic status of the parents in a white inracial 
adoption than did those with less experience, but 
they did not differentiate in the same way for either 
black inracial adoption or transracial adoption. 



Table 2-9 



Social V/*ork Experience and Importance of Socioeconomic 
Factors in White Inracial Adoption 

Under 10 Years 10 Years or More 
Importance N=85 ^ N=70 

Low . • ^5 23 
Moderate/high ^ - ^55^* 77 

"^otal 100 , 100 

Chi-square = 5.03, 1 df , ^p < .02 



Workers with the least adoption experience and those 
with the most tended to attach greater impo-rtance to 
the psychological factors in adoption than did those 
with moderate experience. 



Table 2-10 



Adoption Experience and Importance of Psychological 
Factors in Transracial Adoption 





Under 
1 Year 


1-1+ 

Years / 


5-9 

Years 


■ 10 Years 
or More 


Importance 


N=30 


N=50 


N=4l 




i 


lo 




lo 


Lew 


20 


36 


17 




Moderate 


27 


. 38 . 


51 


21 


High 


53 


26 


■32 


50 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


J.00 



Chi-square = 20.^9, 6 df , p < .01 



Workers in the Los Angeles agency attached signifi- 
cantly less importance to psychological factors in 
transracial adoption than did others in the study, 
but they also did so in the case of -both forms of 
inracial adoption, suggesting again tjiat this is 
part of a general pattern 4.n this agelicy, rather 
than one specifically related to transracial adoption. 
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Table 2-11 



Place of Employment and Importance of 
Psychological Factors in Adoption 





Black 


Inracial 


White 


Inracial 




Los Angeles Others 


Los Ang 


eles Others 


Importance 


N=93 


N=62 


N=93 


N=62 




% 


f> 




i> 


Low 


39 


16 


38 


19 


Moderate 


31 


k2 


27 


29 


High 


30 


h2 


35 


52 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Chi-square = 9.10, , Chi-square = 6.U7, / 
2 df , p < .01 2 df 5 p < .OU 



Los Angeles Others 



Importance 


N=93 

io 


W=62 
% 


Low 




15 


Moderate 


30 


h3 


High ) 


36 . 


h2 


Total 


100 




Chi -square 


= 7.87, 2 df , 
P. < .02 
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5 . Important Topics for Discussion V/ith Adoptive 
Applicants 

General 

t 

Respondents were given a list of 10 topics for discus- 
sion with adoptive applicants and asked to choose the 
three they considered most important, again differen- 
tiating by white inracial, black inracial, and trans- 
racial adoption • The findings indicated, however, 
that most respondents did not differentiate among 
these types of adoption and tended to check the same 
topics as inipartant in^all three instances. 

The five topics most frequently^designated as most 
important were : 

Percent 

Problems specific to the behavior 'and 

personality of this child ^ 63 
Handling child ^s questions about her/his 

biological parents^/" ^5 
Physical care and emotional nurturing of 
. the child ^3 
Changes to anticipate in family in caring 

for a child ' ' • 30 

Infonmtion about this child's family back- 
ground and care to dat^ * 26 



_ ive topics (timing of the handling of the child ^s 
adoptive status, problems to anticipate in adolescence*, 
reactions of relatives and/or friends, preparation of 
any other children in the family, ^nd reactiqnsiof 
neighbors or others in the community) were never named 
as taking priority for all forms of adoption, and less 
than 2% of the respondents designated them az more 
important in one form of adoption than another, ' 
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Thirty, respondents checked reactions of relati 

and friends as a more important topic to be discusser 
m a transracial adoption than in an inracial adopti 
while 25 {iSi) did ^0 in the case of reactions of 
neighbors, and 13 {%) in reference to problems to 
anticipate in adolescence. 



Variation s Among the Respondents on Important Topics 

V/hen the 10 topics listed were cross -tabulated against 
each of the variables describing the respondents, only 
two— problems to anticipate in adolescence and prepara- 
tion of other children in the family—showed no dif- 
ferences by any of the worker characteristics. At 
least one significant difference/in the relative impor- 
tance attached to the other e*ght topics was found in 
relation to each of the descriptive rariables with 'the 
exceptions of the worker's age, professional training 
and location. 

Nonwhite workers were more likel^^ to attach importance 
to handling the child's questions about the biological 
parents than were white workers. 



Table 2-12 



Handling Child's Questions, 
ahd Race of Worker 





White 


Nonwhite 


Importance 


1o 


N=21 

io 


None 


k2 


ih 


Important for 






all or r;ome 


58 


86 


Total 


100 


100 




Chi-square = U.Vl, 1 df, p < .05 
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Single respondents attached more importance to the 
reacticnc of neighbors and friends than did married 
respondents. They tended to do the same in relation 
to reactions of relatives, but this difference missed 
statistical significance. Married respondents were 
^ore likely to attach importance to the discussion of 
changes to anticipate in the family in caring for a 
child than did single respondent^ 

The workers with the least social work experience were 
the ones most likely to regard^ the hapdling of the 
child's quest ions about the biological parents as an 
important topic in all forms of adoption. 



Table 2-13 



Handling diild's Questions. , 

and Social Work Experience 





Under 
5 Years 


5-9 

Years 


10 Years 
or More' 


Importance 


N=35 

i 


N=50 


N=70 


None 


29 


52 


33 


Some 


11 


12 


2k 


Important for all 


60 


36 


U3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


. Chi-square = 


10.08, k df, 


P < .oU 





Both the workers with the least adopll^on experience 
and those with the most were more likely to attach 
some importance to the reactions of relatives and 
friends. On the other hand, the most experienced 



adoption workers attached relatively less importance 
to problecB specific to behavior and personality of 
this child" than did the others in the study. 



Table 2-lk 



Reactions of Relatives, . 
a<nd Adoption Experience 



» 


Under 


3-h 


5 Years 


/ 


3 Years 


' Years 


or More 


Importance 


N=57 


N=23 


N=75 
1o 




% 


% 


None 


67 


96 


78 


Some 


33 


k 


22 


Total 


100 . 


■ 100 


100 



Chi-square = 7.69, 1 df , p < .03 
Table 2-15 



Problems Specific to the Behavior. . 
and Adoption Experience 

Under 10 Years 

10 Years pr More ^ 
Importance N=lll ^=34 

None lU ' ' kl 

Some 86 59 



Total 100- ^ . lOD 

• , C^i-square^= ^.89, 1 df , p < '.05 



Workers with little experience in transracial adoption 
were more likely to attach some importance to the 
reaction of neighbors than were the relatively experi- 
enced , 



Table 2-l6 



Reactions of Neighbors. • . 
and Experience Vlith Transracial Adoption 



/ 



Two 



.~~ TJone'^-One or More 

Importance ' Nf75 ^=2^ 



10 



None 



75 90 



Some 25 10 

' Total ♦ 100 A 100 

Chi-square = 5-31, 1 df , P < -03 

• 

Workers with more recent experience in transracial 
adoption were more likeily to attach importance to 
physical care and emotional nubure of the child as - 
a topic of discussion than were those with less 
recent experience. 
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Table 2-17 

, Physical Care and Emotional Nurturing. . . ' 
and Recent Transracial Placement Experience 





None"^ 


One 


Two or More 


Importance 




N=39 


N=l8 






1o 


1o 


KTone 


59 


hi 


28 


Some 
<» ■ 


hi 


59 


72 


Total 


100 _ 


100 


100 



Chi-square = 8,o6, 2 'df, p < ,02 



Supervisors and administrators were more likely than 
. caseworkers to axttach some importance to the timing 
of the^andling of the child's adoptive status. ' 

, y 

Table 2-l8 



Time* of the Handling of the Child's Adoptive Status. 
' and Agency Position 

Supervisors / 
Administrators Caseworker s 
Importance n=32 N^123 



lo 



y None . 75 ^2 

Some . 25 8 

^ . Total 100 100 

Chi-square = 7.0h, 1 df ^ p < ^oi 
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6. Attitudes Tovrard Race Issues 

In the final section, the workers were asked to respond 
to the same series of statements addressed to the parents 
in the followup study and to those in the current adop- 
tion study. (See Section I.) 

As with the response in the first section of the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the ^ riskiness of adoption, the 
strongest consensus related to the iniportance of 
helping black children preserve their identity. 

Agreement 

It's very important for a black child to 

develop pride in her/his black heritage 
Adoptive parents should allow their black 

children to wear afros, dashikis, etc., 

if the children so desire. 
Black children adopted by white families 

should be" helped'-to acquire 9. feeling of 

identity with 'the black copnunity. 8?^ 
parents should make their black child 

aware pf the contributions .of such black 

leaders as Stokely Carmichael, N&lcolm X 

and i:idridge Cleaver. ^^-^ 
It is essential that white families wno 

adopt transracially have or acquire 

black frieMs. " 

Support of transracial adoption was seen in 70fo agree- 
ment with the statement that "if economically sectire , 
a black family is as capable of rearing a white child 
' as a white family is of rearing a black child," and 
J^o disagreement with "only a black family can trans- 
mit "all those ingredients .essential for a black 
child's survival in our society." 

On the other hand, awareness of the complexity of the 
issues involved and a degree of ambivalence were 
reflecte!^ in their agreement with; 
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black c^ld reared by white parents is 
Ixkely t« have problems in developing a . 
sense of identity. y 
Blacks who are questioning transracial 
adoptions have very good reasons for 
doing so. 

Such an^ivalence is also reflected in their disagree 
ment with : , — ■ — 2= — 

^ f 

White families can give biracial children 

more advantages than black families -can. 90?^ 
A white person who can adopt a nonwhite ■ 

child has proved that she or he is not 

racially prejudiced. • . 300/ 

The tasks that parents have in rearing a 

black child are. no different from those 

of parents rearing a white child. 
An economically secure white home is better 

for a racial];/ mixe'd child than a poor 

black home. 

A black child is sufficient];/ prepared for ^ 
adulthood if .given love and security by 
white adoptive parents. g(W 

An increase in transracial adoption is one 

means of altering racism in our society. 52^ 

General];/, the I'espondents expressed liberal views on 
racial issues, as was seen in their strong agkement 

White student^ should take courses in 

black history and black culture. 
Our government isn't doing as mtich as 

it cran to provide opportunities i'or .^r--'^' 
• "minority groups . ' \ ■ ' 

Blacks aye not to blame" for the"fact that 

so many of them ar,e poor. ■■ • ' 
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The same views were expressed in their disagreeme 
with the following: 

Barents' shojad discourage their black 
children from gating knd/or marrying 
whites . 

There is far too much emphasis today 

on racial equality. 
"Black is beautiful" is a radical 

political slogan. 
The reason so many blacks are on welfare 

is because tl>ey do not know hew to 

manage their lives propeyly. 
Racism is hard to eradicate because it 

is rooted in human nature. 
Today's blacks should tak;e heart fran 

our immigrant groups who got ahead 

by working hard and by saving. 
Most of today's' black leade3?4 are "pushy" 

and overdene^nding. 
Most of the complaints today^aboi* racial 

inequality are not justified by .the 

facts. 

(JBubs and organizations should be permitted ^ 
'^to restrict Membership" by color if they ^ ■ 
so desire. 

Black^-^nd other minority groups expect 
too great a change in tpo slpio/t a 
t ime . 

A poor white cyouth will have as much 
trouble getting ahead as will a poor 
black youth. 
Many of the black groups today are pushing 
for too much change .too quickly. ^lli 



Our administration is doing a great 

to equalize opportunities for all races. 

America has always been a land of opportunity 
for those who really v/ant to get-^ ahead .r 

Racism does not affect rr^ life very much. 

forcing business to accept minority quotas^ 
is basically Imdemocratic. 




"In 10 years, the antagonism betv;een wKites^ 

and blacks in the U.S. will be greater. 58^/ 



Variations Within the Sample 'on Racial Issues ' 

As was «oted in Section I, the 35 statements lasted 
were planned to include three submea^ures 'reflecting 
the impbrtance of "black pride, " the importance 
attached to aspects of the mrental role s-pecific to 
transracial adoption, and ijke political-social attitudes 
of the respondents. Satisfactory level:^ of intercor- 
relation wefe found for' all t'hree measures The 
statements in the "black pride" measure had'a median 
intercorrelation of .36k, those in. the "parental role" 
measure had a median of .255, and 'those in the racial 
attitudes group had a median of .37h, 

The three items in the index designed to measure the 
importance of "black pride" are listed in Table l-i 
Scores were given to each of the respondents by 
as-signing the mean value of the three statements 
Since _ there were five categories of response, rarging 
from jtrongly disagree" to "strongly agree," the 
range of scores vras 1 to 5, As was evident from the 
frequency distr;lMtions on these items, scores orf* 
this index were ^ev;ed toward the high end of the 
scale. Thirty percent of the respondents had scores 
ranging from 1.66 to 3.66, reflecting some disagreement 
or ujicertainty. Fiffcy-two percent had scores from 
3.67 to 4.33, reflecting general agreement with the 
statements given, and 26% had scores from h:3h to " 
5.00, refVcting strong agreement. 

The item^ in the index designed to measure the' impor- 
tance attached to aspects of the parentarrole specific 
to rearing a black child are listed in Table 1-2. The 
values assigned to the second pair of statements 'in 
the index were reversed and the mean score for the 
four statements computed for. each respondent. On this,' 
index, the_ scores were skev/ed- toi-;3.rd the lower end of'..' 




the scale, indicating that most respondents tended to 
agree with the first pair' of statements and disagree 
with the second pair. Those with scores ranging from 
1.00 to 1.70, minimizing the parental role, constituted 
2% of the respondertts. Those with scores of 1.71 to 
2.20, attaching some importance to the parental role, 
constituted Z% of the ^respondents . Those with scores 
of 2.21 to 3,70 considered the parental role iir5)ortant, 
at least when compared with other respondents. Since 
no one had k mean score of 5 or^close to it, it is 
evident that no .respondent was totally convinced .that 
a transracial adoption could succeed entirely on the 
strength of parental love.^ . ^ 

The items used in the index reflecting political and 
social issues are- listed in Ta"blerl-3. The items were 
^. selected for .their grelatively strong intercoirrelations . 
A score below 1,70 "oh this index, indicating a strongly 
^liberal response, included 2% of the respondents, 
^Tho^e with scores of 1.'71 to 2.20) who could be cate-^ 
gor^zed as moderate liberals , included 31% of the 
respondents. The remaini-ng Z5lo^ wj^h scores of 2.21 
to 3.71, could be characterized as somewhat conservativ 
at least when .compared with the rest of the san5)le. ' 
As with the preceding index, no one attained the maxi- 
mum, score of 5, indicating that there were no /really 
^ strong conserva'&^^vfs in the sample. 



The ar^alysis indicated considerable internal variation 
i^^e response to these measures. The only variables 
'Ascribing the respondents that* showed no significant 
relationship to ^any the 'attitudes reflected in the ' 
indices were marital status, professional education, 
/and recent transracial adopti^on experience. 

♦ Workers over 35 had strpnger feelings about the 
importance of the parental role than ^dkl those under 




35- 




Table 2-19 



Importance of I^rental Role and 
Age of Worker 





Under 35 


35 and Over 


IitiT) octane e 


N=70 


N=85 




% ■ 


i 


Lew ■ 


1+6 


ko 


Moderate 


1+0 


26 


High 


ll^ 




•Total 


100 


100 



Chi-square = 8.67, 2 df , p < ^01 



Since the political and social issues described in the 
index were all related to race^ it is not surprising 
that the nonwhite workers fell into the "strongly 
liberal" category on this rneasure more frequently 
than white workers . 



Table 2-20 



Politic^l-oocial Attitudes and 
Race of Worker 







White 


NonwHite 






, N=13J+ 

. -i 


N=:21 

i 




Strongly liberal 


2h 






. Moderately liberal 


37 


h3 




Somewhat conservative 


39 


9 




* Total 


,100 


■ 100 

4 



Z c)li-square = 8,12-, ^ df , p < ,02 
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Workers with more social work experience were more • 
likely than others to attach importance to the parental 
role and were more inclined to hold rela1;ively conser- 
vative political-social views. Both relationships' ara 
stronger than those with age, noted earlier. 



Table 2-21 



Importance of Parental Role and 
Social Work Experience 





Under 5. 
Years 


5-9 

Years 


10 or More 
Years 


Importance 


W=35 

i 


W=50 

i 


W=70 
%. 


Low- 


k9 


1+8 




Moderate 


31 


1+0 


- 27 


High 


2<0 


■12 


'37 



Total 100 ' " 100. 100, 

' ' ^ - Ghi-sqT;i3-re = 10.63, ^ 'df , p < .03 

r 

Workers with fewer than^'5 years of^ s5cdal work experi- 
ence and those with^ few^i; than 3 years of adoption 
experience were more likely to be^ classified ^s 
' "sti^ongly liberal'' than were^those with^more experi- 
ence . / 



Table 2-22 

Political-Social Attitudes and Adoption Experience 



Under 3 Years 3 Years or More 

> N=57 N^98 

^ ' i i 

Stronfely liberal Ul 21 

Moderately liberal/ 

conservative 59 79 

Total 100 100 



.Chi-square = 6^9^ 2 df , p < ,02 ^ 

V/orkers with experience in transracial placement 
stressed the importance of "black pride" more often 
than did those who had made none. 



Table 2-23 



"Black Pride" and Experience 
V7ith Transracial Placement 



None One or More 

V N=i+6 ■ N=109 

Dis'agree/uncertain 33 I8 

Agree 52 52, 

Strongly agree I5 3o\' 

■ . , . 

Total . 100 ' 100 * . ' \ 



Chi -square =^6,2^ 2 d:^^ p < ,05 




With respect to the importance of special aspects of 
the parental role, the commonest response of the 
supervisors and administrators was "moderate/' while 
that of the caseworkers was "low." 



Table 2-2h 



Importance of Parental Role and 
Agency Position 



A dmi n i st rat or s / 

Supervisors Caseworkers 



Import 9.nce 


N=32 
% 


N=123 
% 


Lew 


37 




Moderate 


50 


28 


High 


13 


28 


Total 


100 


100 


. - Chi-square 


= 6.75, 2 df , 


p < .oh 



V/orker's *in the Los Angeles agency attached less 
importance to black pride and more' to the parental 
role than did others and were also more likely to 
express somewhat conservative -views . 
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\ • Table 2-25' 



"Black Pride," "I^rental Role," "Political-Social 
Attitudes". . . and Place of Enployment 



"Black Pride" 
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Disagree/imcertain 
Agreement 
Strong agreement 



Total 



"Rtrental Role " 

Low importance 
Moderate importance 
High' importance 



Total 

Chi-square = 7.^0, 2 df , p < .03 

" Political-^Social Attitudes " . ' * ' 

Strongly liberal — ' 28 " 28 

Moderately lil^eral 3b U8 

C ons er:vat ive 2^2 2k 

Total ^ 100 100 

Chi--s'quare = 6.69, 2 df , p < .Ok 



Los 


All 


Angeles 


Others 


N=93 ■ 


N-62 


i 


~i 


31 


8 


52 


53 


17 
— 


39 




1 r\r\ 
J.UU 


< .001 




36 


53 


32 


32 ■' 


32 


15 


130 


100 




• 



N 

r 



7. ouiTunai>y and Implications 



One hundred and fifty-five adoption workers from six 
agencies responded to an attitude que:>tionnaire 
foci:i5ed on transracial adoption 'and related issues. 
These workers were ujsuall;^' v/hite femlec, the mjority 
of whom held a niaster^s degree in social work, had 
over 5 years of social work experience, more than 3 
years in the adoption field, and had made at least 
one transracial placement. The majority v/ere employed 
by a single large public agency, but the analysis 
indicate! that this group did not differ signif icantl^-^ 
from the other respondents in their demographic 
character Ist ics . 

i 

In genei-al, responientj agreed that transracial adop- 
tion was an acceptable practice and a better alter- 
^ij^t^v^ for black children than indeterminate long- 
term foster care. On the other hand, they agreed 
that such ailoptions are risky, requiring more explora- 
tion than inracial %|loptions and making heavier 
demands on the adoptive parents. They v/ere unanimous 
that the black child's identification with his heritage 
must be maintained even if he lives with a white 
family. Respondents thought it would take longer 
for an adoptive 'couple to feel that a black infant 
v/as theirs than a white infant, but except for 
infants 'they considered ag^ a stronger deterrent^o 
a sense of belonging than race.^ 

Respondents were unanimous in agreeing that capacity 
for parenting;, along with marital adjustment and 
emotional stability^ v/ere the most important charac- 
teristics .to be considerei in evaluating the eligibility 
of coup]es\ffr adoption. » They were also likely to - 
*consi'lc;r as "very important'' feelings about problems 
/J, ^soclated with aioption.r infertility, illegitimacy, 
.inherited ttalts, an I the relinquishment of children 
ay biqlogicai ^Tjarents , Jocial anl environmeatal 

' "■ ,) ') ' a 




factors such as the exrtended family neighbors, work 
adjustment, housing, income, etc., were usually rated 
as '^moderately important." Most respondents gave 
these characteristics the same rank order for white 
and black inracial adoptions as for transracial ahop- ' 
tions, with the exception of contact with minority 
group members, considered "very' important" only in 
• transracial adoption. 

When as*ked to choose from a list t^ three most impor- 
tant topics ^for discussion with adoptive applicants, 
respondents again indicated they did not differentiate 
between inracial and transracial adoption, .selecting 
the same topics as "most in^ortant" for all forms. of 
adoption. These were "problems specific to the 
behavaor and personality of this child,'" "handling 
the child's questions about the biological parents," 
and "physical care and emotional nurttiring of the - 
child." 

In the area^ of general racial and social^ issues, 
respondents tended to take a liberal position, 
. strongly supportive of the position of blacks in 
American society. 

Although there was strong general consensus among the 
'respondents, sora©^ variations were seen in relation to 
all of the descriptive characteristics of the workers 
in the $ample, some expected' and sx)rae rather unexpected, 
but none demonstrating exceptionally strong patterns. 

Differences wer^ associated with marital status, age, 
length of social work experience, J.ength of adoption 
experience, lengtjb and recency of transracial adoption 
experience, agency position, and geographic area. ' 
Gome differences were associated with race, .but these 
deserve little attention because of the small number 
of nonwhite workers in the study. On none of the 
areas covered by the questionnaire did responses vary ^ 
with education'. 
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Single workers were more likely t(> attach some impor- 
teynce to the reaction of neighbors ast* topic for 
discussion with prospective adoptive parents than were 
n^rried workers, while the latter attached relatively 
more importance to "changes to anticipate^ in caring 
for the. child" than did single respondents, 

liith respect to age, the one difference was the greater 
emphasis pl5.ced by workers over 35 on the importance 
attached to the parental role in transracial adoption. 

Workers with greater social work experience attached 
more importance to economic and social factors in 
evaluating adoptive applicants than did less experi- 
enced workers. On the other hand worker^with long 
experience rated the handling of the child ^s questions 
about biological parentis as an all-important topic 
for discussion less ofben than did other workers. 
Workers with th6 least adoption experience and tho^e 
with the most tended to attach greater importance to 
the psychological factors in^adoption than did those 
with moderate experience. The same pattern was *seen 
in relation to the importance attached to the reactions 
of relatives and friends. On the other hand, the most^ 
experienced adoption workers did not ejjiphasize 'H:he 
problems specific to the behavior of the child" as 
much as did the less e'xperierrced . The least, expeari- 
enced adoption workers. were more likelj<^tobe categorized 
as "strongly liberal" in their poliV^^l-social atti- 
.fudes than were the more experienc'ro, workers- 

Workers who had ne.de only one transracial placement 
were more likely to feel that such adoptions involved 
little risk than either those workers who had made 
none or those who had made two or more. Workers with 
It^le experience in transracial adoption attached 
relatively more importance to tl^ reactions of rieigh- 
bors than did the relatively experienced. Workers 
with ^experience in transracial adoption s^essed the ^ 
impo^ance of "black pride" more often than did those 
who had no experience. Worlcers who had the most 
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experience with transracial placement tended to be 
more optimistic about the time that adoptive parents 
needed to feel that a black infant or toddler was 
their own, but they showed a similar optimism in 
relation to white children. 

Workers with recent experience in transracial adoption 
were ^ more likely to attach importance to "physical 
care and emotional nurture" of trke c^ld as a topiC' 
of discussion than were' those with less recent experi- 
ence. 

Supervisors and administrators were more likely to 
attach so.iie ^ j-mportance to the timing of the handling 
of the child's adoptive status than were caseworkers. 
With respect to the importance '.of special aspects of 
the parental -role , the commonest response of the 
supervisors and administrators was ^"moderate impor- 
tance" while that of tlie caseworkers was "low impor- 
tance . " 

Workers in the Los Angeles agency were more likely 
to view transracial adoption as risky than were 
workers with other agencies. They were also markedly 
more pessimistic about the time needed for parents to 
feel that a black adapted child was theirs regardless 
of age, but nea2::ly the same degree of pessimism was 
seen in relation to white children. They also attached 
less importance to psychological factors in establish- 
ing eligibility for adoption, but this difference, 
too, was seen in relation to inracial as well as 
transracial adoption. They attached less importance 
to "black pride" and more to the parental role than 
did other workers and were also more likely to express 
somewhat conse^prative political-social views than 
others in the sample. 



Discussion 

Although these findings are, for the reasons noted 
earlier, by no means definitive, several of 'them are^ 
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thought -pro voicing. The respondents showed clear agree- 
ment that transracial adoption conctituted an acceptable 
practice 5 a better alternative than ^ childhood spent 
in foster care. At the same time, the position these 
workers took is strongly qmlified; it is agreed that 
transracial adoption is risky , that the practice 
v/arrants more exploration than conventional inracial 
adopt ion, that the demands it rnakes on adoptive parents 
are heavier than most. Furthermore^^ there is little 
belief that there is anything irftfe€rentl;y* superior in 
the white community's capacities for rearing children, 
even on an economic levels 

The practice emerges, then, as ^ seemingly temporary, 
particil 5ol\rtion to the racial imbalance prevalent 
on the adoption scene. It is not siirprising, thei^e- 
fore, that a practice supported by a relatively low 
level of conviction should diminish at the first 
strong attack, as was apparently the case after the 
National As^sociation of Black Social Workers issued 
its statement that transracial adoption threatens 
the black family. If the views expressed in this 
survey are at all representative, the adoption workers' 
own reservations about placing black children with 
white families suggest that there is little threat 
to the black family. 

Some of the ambivalence 'suri'ounding thi*<fpract ice 
is, reflected not only in the general direction of 
t'^e response, but in the relationship noted between 
experience v^ith transracial placement and the workers' 
^as^sessment of the degree of risk involved. V/orkers 
v/ho had made no transracial placements tls^mselves 
viewed the practice with cautinn and judged it to be 
at least moderately risky. Workers who had ri^dej only 
one placement, who* had in effect immersed one ^Toe in 
the cold water, had apparenlj^ly discovered th^ {Positive 
a$^cts of such placements co that their fear of the 
risks involved v;as diminished. Workers with a broader 
range of experience, who had made two or more place- 
ments, saw a greater degree of risk than those who 
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had made only one, birt not so mucii as those workers 
with no experience at all. 

A linear response, i.e., the more experience the 
greater the rick felt by the worker, v^ould have been 
a clear indication that-.the practice of transracial 
adoption >is regarded by social w®rker3 as a dubious 
one. The opposite response- -the more experienced, the 
less risk perceived by the workers --would have supported 
the practice by suggesting that the problems involved 
lay with the workers ' inexperience and would diminish 
with increased familiarity. Unfortunately, the find- 
ings do not point clearly in either direct ion. 

The woi^ke-rs ' rei^ponse to many of the questions carry 
serious implications for their relations with poten- 
tial adoptive parents, in effect, the worker's are 
indicating that applicant:^ interested in a transracial 
adoption should receive no concessions in the form of 
less-demanding eligibility procedures • On the con- 
trary, their motivation must be explared more thoroughly 
than most. Furthermore, they are ^expected to take th^ 
same risks as all other adoptive parents: they may 
be give^n a child who is physically, emotionally or 
intellectually handicapped, as well as racially 
different. 

Responses such as these may be explained as "child- 
oriented." Workers on the contemporary adoffcion^ 
"scene are appropriately concerned with find&ig a *good 
home for a child, not with finding a child acceptable 
to adoptive parents. TKe ^agencies they represent 
must recruit homes for these children, but applicants 
interested in adopting children of another race my 
be deterred by the expectation that they v?ill be even 
more^ thoroughly investigated than, most adoptive 
parents and will be expected to take the same risks. 
Such attitudes reinforce the expectation of many pro- 
spective adoptive parents that the evaluation process 
will be a demanding one. On a more positive note, it 
is noteworthy that most workers mnked socio-economic 
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factors as of only moderate importance .in determining 
eligibility. This tends to support the contention of 
many adoption agencies that they do not emphasize 
material considerations 'and are open to applicants of 
modest means • 

» 

Another aspect of the findings is also worth noting: 
^^^^experience with transracial adoption affected some 
attitudes t^war^d inracial adoption. This may simply 
indicate that t]|:ansracial placements are not made in 
isolation. The same workers are like^ly to have placed 
other Waiting" children—- including older children and 
those who have physical or mental handicaps. It seems 
likely that the greater range of adoption experience 
gives workers a ^different perspective than does experi- 
ence based solely on the more conventional inracial 
.infant adoption. This suggests that research focused 
more broadly on the impact of changes in adoption 
practice on the worl^rs involved may have strong 
implications for practice. 

The findings indicating that the least experienced 
workers responded like the most experienced, while 
tfie moderately experienced differed from the others, 
are instructive. They suggest that the least experi- 
enced workers are the ones most likely to accept the 
views of the most experienced, who, in this 'instance, 
include most of the supervisors ^d administrators^ in 
the study, while the moderately experienced are some- 
what more 'emancipated from supervision and freer to 
develop views of their'own. They also suggest that 
the moderately experienced may be the least likely 
^ to accept agency direction and are perhaps more open 
to experimentation. 

Finally, the fact that one large agency gave evidence 
of^ clearly different attitudes in several areas is 
gvidence of the existeace of' agency subcultures. The 
social work profession, with its heavy err^hasis on 
individual worker-client relationships, has seemed to 
operate or> the assumption that what transpires in 
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these relationships is entirely dependent op the skill 
of the professional staff. 'In here recent years j 
interest in organizatio;^, theories has mde some inroads 
into this way of tSiinking. Evidence that workers inter- 
act within an agency, producing views and attitudes 
different from those they might have held had they 
b^en employed elsewhere, reinforces the view that 
adoption practice varies widely from setting to setting. 
As such interaction is subtle, those involved may not 
themselves be aware that their attitudes may differ in 
any way from those of the' rest of the field. The 
children and the adoptive parents experience the effect 
of these differences. "Thus, a child «iay have one type 
of experience if placed in one kind of, agency atmosjDhere 
and a child with, similar char^-cteristics .may have' a 
different experience in anothe/. Some prospective^ t 
adoptive parent^ app]y to an agency with a subculture ' 
compatible with their, interests . Other adoptive 
parents with similar attributes may by chance apply 
to one that is not compatible, and have a totally 
different experience. Further recognition of such - 
variations in practice and efforts to control them 
might reduce scxne of the capriciousness that now seems 
to characterize much of adoption practice. 

^one of these observations is meant to imply that 
workers^ attitudes are the sole determining factor in 
agency practice, but they are certainly an importa^.t 
feature in determining t,he implementation of poWfcies 
and their effect on those -to. whom they apply. • 
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